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12 reasons why 
leading printers install 


COST CUTTER 
SAWS 


More rapid and accurate. 
Greater operating convenience. 
Simplified adjustments. 


Ball bearing saw spindle. 


Smoother and more quiet operation. 





NAMA WNP 


Full size, self-aligning saw tables. 


a 


Improved drive. 


9. Quick, accurate, fool-proof method of setting and grinding 
Trimmer Knives. 


10. The firmest, quickest, most positive Work Holding Clamp 
ever designed. 






11. Finer mechanical construction. 


12. Fairly priced. 


727 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Better provision for taking up wear. 
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Hello, Fellow Executives, Hello! 
E GREET YOU today with a new publication devoted en- 


tirely to your interest; it is edited by craftsmen for craft ex- 
ecutives, dealing with all the technical problems which may come up 
in a day’s work. 

THE GrapHic Arts MontrHLY will be published on the fifteenth 
of each month and distributed free of charge to every plant in the 
graphic arts industries in the United States; others may subscribe at 
the rate of two dollars a year. 

There are two reasons for the birth of this publication: First, to 
do our share in the development of better executives in the graphic 
arts industries and thereby in the making of a better product; second, 
to try to fill the long-felt want of a technical journal for graphic arts 
craftsmen. Practically every trade and industry now has a technical 
journal devoted to the interests of the executives—to the men who 
plan and produce the work. The printing industry has no such tech- 
nical journal. To be sure, there are a number of excellent journals 
devoted to typography, news, marketing, salesmanship, costs, etc.; 
but when it comes to the technical side of production, such as train- 
ing of executives according to modern methods, the solution of im- 
portant production problems, and a frank but unbiased discussion of 
new processes and machines related thereto, there is no one magazine 
or journal at the present time filling the bill. 
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None but solicited articles will appear in the journal. ‘The editor 
will choose his topics for publication and select the best man available 
to write the copy. This insures the readers against the bunk of the 
hot-air merchant who fills column after column with matter of which 
he has no practical knowledge; it also gives to the readers of THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY information of the highest standard, such 
as cannot be found in any other graphic arts journal. 

The journal is published by The Graphic Arts Publishing Com- 
pany, of which D. B. Eisenberg is president and business manager, 
A. F. (“Abe”) Lewis, treasurer, and Martin Heir, secretary and 
editor of the journal. ‘These men are well known to the industry; 
Mr. Eisenberg was for a long time connected with The Ben Franklin 
Monthly and with Western Printing; at one time he was manager 
of book production and advertising of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

“Abe” Lewis—well, do we need to tell who he is? Is there a 
printer in the country who is not so well acquainted with him but 
what his name will awaken pleasant memories? As the publisher of 
the Printing Trades Blue Book he has successfully built a business of 
nationwide extent and influence. His standing in the industry is a 
guarantee that anything he puts his name to will be substantially sup- 
ported. He is a member of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the Master Printers’ Federation of Chicago, the Old 
Time Printers’ Association, and the Association of Commerce. 

Martin Heir is a practical printer and linotype operator-machinist ; 
he was for years foreman of the composing room of a large book 
publishing house and later manager of two trade composition plants. 
He was for four years secretary of a large typothetae local association 
and for two years editor of The Typothetae Bulletin. For the last 
four years prior to 1928 he was associate editor and editor of The 
Inland Printer. He has made two trips to Europe to study printing 
and printing conditions there, visiting the book fair in Florence, 
Italy, and the Pressa exhibition in Cologne, Germany, during his 
trip in 1928. He is a member of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and the Old Time Printers’ Association of Chicago. He 
is also the author of How to Figure Composition, The Printing Estt- 
mator’s Red Book, The Printers of Abilene, and The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Printing. 
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ESTABLISHED NINETEEN HUNDRED SIX 


Printers and Bookbinders Machinery 





WHAT DO YOU 
NEED? 


Hall Special and Circular 
Folding Machines 


Hall Bundling Presses 
Hall Banding Machines 
Hall Bindery Trucks 


Berry Round Hole Paper 
Drills 


Murphy Sealing Machines 
Nicco Automatic 
—for Raised Printing 


Brackett Stripping 
Machines 


Mentges Folding 
Machines 


Hickok Ruling Machines 
Latham Stitchers, Perfo- 


rators and Punches 


Frohn Continuous Folder 
Feeders 


Ehlig Continuous Folder 
Feeders 


Line-Up Tables 

Dexter and Cross Feeders 

Dexter Folding Machines 

Virkotype Equipment 
ow 


Rebuilt Folders 


and Feeders 
Guaranteed 














Christensen Automatic Wire Stitcher Feeder 





High Speed 
Simple Adjustments 
Increased Production 


For inserting and wire stitching saddle-bound booklets, 
catalogs and publications, one or more on automatically at 
one operation, in sizes ranging from 6 to 39 inches in 
length, and from 3 to 18 inches in width. Stitching of 
booklets with extended covers any desired distance same 
as straight trimmed work is a special feature. 


Safety Trimmer 


The SAFETY 
TRIMMER is de- 
signed for  trim- 
ming circular, book- 
let, catalog and 
pamphlet work one 
or more up, maga- 


zines of all sizes, g 
and all classes of § 


book work. This 
trimmer has many 
advantages over the 
present methods of 
trimming and cut- 
ting, but the most 
important is that of 
production. DOU- 
BLE production is 
easily attained on 
one-up work, while 
on work two or 
more up we have 
records of users 
TRIPLING their 


usual output. 





Safety 
Triple Production 
Cost Reduction 
Ease of Operation—Speed 











“For further details write to 


A. W. HALL COMPANY 


106 WEST HARRISON STREET 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Telephones Harrison 2193-4 




















NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


In the Photo-Engraving Industry 


By Louis FLADER . 
Editor, The Photo-Engravers Bulletin 


geal INDUSTRY, every business, 
and every process in this day 
and age is looked upon as being in- 
complete and in a state of flux. 
Progress and development 


our people is wide in scope; in fact, 
so wide that only a few can under- 
stand it and very few can visualize 
and appreciate it. Photo-engraving 
extends vision, and since 





is expected and demanded. 
Nothing can be dormant 
for long and hope to sur- 
vive. We have arrived at 
that point where we be- 
lieve nothing to be impos- 
sible, and we are fre- 
quently annoyed and dis- 
appointed at the absence of 
radical changes and devel- 
opments in any and every 








humankind receives most 
of its knowledge through 
the sense of sight, photo-en- 
graving’s contribution to 
art, culture, education, rec- 
reation, understanding, en- 
tertainment, civilization, yea, 
‘to business and commerce is 
clearly indicated. 

Being a _ recreative art, 
photo-engraving, of course, 








industry. Taken by and 
large, we are all of us in 
the position of our little Alice in 
Wonderland who found herself run- 
ning as fast as she could but get- 
ting nowhere. “Faster, faster,” urged 
the Red Queen. “In this country you 
have to run this fast to stay where 
you are. If you want to get some- 
where you must run twice as fast.” 
The foregoing incident is particu- 
larly fitting when applied to the 
graphic arts in general and to photo- 
engraving in particular. Quite a 
furious pace must be maintained to 
stay where we are and only extraor- 
dinary efforts will advance our posi- 
tion to any perceptible degree. 
Photo-engraving is strictly an art 
of reproduction. It is one of the 
major, if not the most important, of 
the recreative arts. Its influence upon 


¥ 


Louis Flader 


has its limitation, as have 
all recreative arts. The 
greatest development in the photo- 
engraving trade is the constant elim- 
ination of limitations resulting in a 
continuous spreading of its scope of 
usefulness. About forty-five years 
ago, when photo-engraving first en- 
tered the commercial field, its sphere 
of usefulness was exceedingly small 
as compared with its application and 
use today. Originally, it was con- 
sidered quite a feat to reproduce 
through photo-mechanical methods 
drawings in line and photographs 
of persons and places in facsimile 
and in any size. Photo-engravings 
from the beginning made their mark 
and attracted attention by their 
fidelity to the original from which 
they were made, something utterly 
impossible by any other than photo- 
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graphic methods of reproduction. 
The speed with which photo-engrav- 
ings were made as compared to other 
illustrative methods also had a great 
deal to do with their early popu- 
larity. 

Developments in photo-engraving 
have been constant and far beyond 
the expectations of the public and 
the photo-engravers themselves. To- 
day we reproduce in almost unbe- 
lievable time, regardless of shape, 
size, or color, any original render- 
ing in any medium, upon any sur- 
face. This development has so ex- 
tended the vision of mankind that 
the manufacturer is virtually en- 
abled to place his products, or an 
exact replica thereof, at trifling cost 
in the hands of prospective pur- 
chasers. The scientist is able to 
make known through visualization 
the results of his research and ex- 
perimerts, and by so doing takes his 
laboratory to the homes of the peo- 
ple at large; or, if you would rather 
have it the other way, brings the 
public to his laboratory and lets it 
see. A traveler who wanders into 
unexplored regions and photograph- 
ically or otherwise records sights 
and scenes that unfold before his 
eyes, through the use of photo-en- 
graving so extends people’s vision 
that they are able to see exactly 
what he saw at very little expense 
and no privation, in the comforts of 
their homes. 

Yes, indeed, there has been devel- 
opment in photo-engraving, and this 
is not only reflected in the results 
obtained through the use of photo- 
engraving in conjunction with letter- 
Press printing, but also in the re- 
sults obtained by all photographic 
reproductive processes. The princi- 


ples of photo-engraving apply to all 
of these and are tied up with them 
in such a manner that they are in- 
separable; and it may be said in all 
truth that developments in other 
photographic reproductive processes 
represent largely the development in 
photo-engraving. 

The photo-engraving process is a 
most unusual combination of science 
and skill. It has a distinct existence 
as a photo-mechanical process, which 
is best exemplified by the position 
occupied by photo-engraving and its 
products when it was first intro- 
duced to the public. Since then the 
photo-mechanics of photo-engraving 
have been vastly improved by sci- 
entists and by the photo-engravers 
themselves. In addition, the ingenu- 
ity of the photo-engravers has grown 
apace with public demand for better 
and more far-reaching results. To- 
day in photo-engraving the photo- 
mechanical processes are merely the 
foundation. Personal skill and in- 
genuity plays the major part. The 
former might be considered as the 
canvas, brushes, and the coloring 
matter which the artist uses to re- 
cord his ideas pictorially. The lat- 
ter represents the artist’s talent, in- 
genuity, and skill. 

Since photo-engraving is purely 
an art of reproduction, its field is 
naturally limited to the ability to 
secure originals or copy suitable for 
reproduction. It has taxed those 
whose task it is to originate and pre- 
pare copy of every description to 
keep up with the public’s demand 
for pictures and pictorial expression. 
The photo-engraver has not been 
slow to see this point and has ap- 
plied himself and his art in a man- 
ner that has gone far to meet the 
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situation and the demand. He has 
adapted his skill and training to 
making reproductions direct from the 
object, and this has been found most 
useful in many lines of business, 
such as jewelry, novelties and small 
articles of manufacture generally. 
He has invaded the field of the art- 
ist and has developed photo-mechan- 
ical tricks and stunts that result in 
artistic and most unusual reproduc- 
tions from ordinary type faces and 
ornaments. The so-called “shadow- 
graph” reproductions are typical of 
that procedure. 

One of the most far-reaching de- 
velopments in photo-engraving is the 
recently acquired skill and ability to 
reproduce in facsimile photographs, 
drawings, or paintings, whatever 
their nature, eliminating the fre- 
quently objectionable halftone dots 
from the pure highlights. The high- 
light method of reproduction is par- 
ticularly pleasing to artists who have 
long complained that photo-engrav- 
ing failed in exact facsimile repro- 
duction, when and where the halftone 
screen was allowed to remain in the 
background and the extreme high- 
lights. The result of this develop- 
ment may be noticed in the leading 
magazines both in their editorial and 
advertising pages. It is a gigantic 
step forward. 

Another great development of far- 
reaching effect is the ability to apply 
direct color photography to almost 
anything containing colors and which 
can be lighted suitably for the pur- 
pose. Great strides have been made 
in that direction in the last few 
years; the writer recently saw a 
number of four-color process repro- 
ductions photographed direct from 
settings in which live models were 


included, that were so much better 
than anything ever done in the past 
that they seemed like perfection. 
Many of the national advertisers are 
using this method of direct color 
photography and reproduction in the 
most expensive magazines. It en- 
ables advertisers to picture’ mer- 
chandise and scenes in a_ natural 
manner and _ without dependence 
upon the artist’s interpretation, such 
as would be necessary if a drawing 
or painting were made. Time and 
money are saved and effects other- 
wise quite impossible are thus se- 
cured. 

A great change has also come over 
the equipment used in the making of 
photo-engraving. Precision machin- 
ery is the order of the day. An- 
other great development is _ the 
adaptation of the cylinder printing 
press for proofing purposes. This 
represents a measure of codopera- 
tion on the part of the photo-en- 
graver with the remaining graphic 
arts and particularly the pressroom, 
formerly unthought of and only ap- 
plied within the last few years. The 
use of cylinder proofpresses enables 
the photo-engraver to proof his 
plates under conditions duplicating 
those existing in the pressrooms in 
which they are printed afterward. 
It bridges the gap between the old 
hand-press platen type impression 
and the actual procedure of print- 
ing. It has played a big part in 
the expansion of color printing and 
advertising in colors and is destined 
to play an even greater part as time 
goes on. 

Perhaps the greatest development 
of all is the mental attitude of the 
photo-engraver. Where formerly the 
photographer, the artist, the illus- 
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trator, or whoever it was that pre- 
pared copy for reproduction, was 
obliged to adapt himself to the limi- 
tations of the photo-engraving proc- 
ess, today the photo-engraver is not 
only willing but able to adapt him- 
self and his process to meet any ad- 
vertising or printing demand. Fur- 
ther than that, he is willing to ap- 
ply his technique, skill, and experi- 
ence to the development of other re- 
productive photo processes and in so 
doing is rendering a public service 
of no mean dimensions. 


Water Color Printing 


It has long been the desire of art- 
ists and many others to find a method 
of printing that would reproduce the 
brilliancy, density and characteris- 
tics of water color drawings. Much 
experimenting has been done in this 
and other countries and _ progress 
was being made although not as rap- 
idly as desired. About two years ago 
we began to hear of a French proc- 
ess credited to a man named Jean 
Berté and which was introduced in 
this country subsequently under the 
inventor’s name. Following the usual 
European ideas in matters of that 
kind, patents were secured and 
American printers who sought this 
distinction were licensed and taught 
to use the process and the materials 
supplied by the inventor. Some beau- 
tiful results have been obtained, un- 
like anything done with the use of 
oil or varnish inks. 

More or less mystery has been at- 
tached to this so-called process and 
here and there printers and photo- 
engravers have become more or less 
frightened as to what this process 
was going to do to them, separately 
and jointly. There is nothing mys- 


terious about it and any one who 
wants to take the time and trouble 
to investigate and do a little experi- 
menting can do water color printing, 
A number of American ink manufac- 
turers are making water color inks 
and these may be purchased on the 
market like any other commodity in 
common use. Since printer’s rollers 
are made of a composition containing 
glycerine and glue, these of course 
are affected by water and rollers of 
that description cannot be employed 
in the process unless they are coated 
with a water-proof solution which is 
also furnished by some of the water 
color ink manufacturers. Printing 
can be done from zinc plates or it 
can be done from printing plates cut 
on rubber or any similar composi- 
tion that can be finished smoothly, 
mounted type high and which will 


not be affected by water. We have. 


seen some excellent results obtained 
from zinc plates as well as from 
those cut on rubber. 

The Jean Berté people claim that 
their basic patent covers the use of a 
material that is resilient and yield- 
ing which is made into a printing 
plate and from which the printing 
is done in water color inks. W. ether 
this patent would hold in liti~ation 
remains to be seen. The basic prin- 
ciple claimed in this instance has 
been applied for years in the making 
of rubber stamps and used by the 
millions. The inks used in connec- 
tion with rubber stamps are also 
soluble in water. Printing plates 
have been cut on linoleum for years 
and linoleum surely would come 
within the description of “resilient” 
and “yielding.” We doubt whether 
these patents would withstand an in- 
telligent attack or defense. : 
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In the Jean Berté method the out- 
line of the design is usually a zinc 
plate. Transfers are made from this 
on to rubber, the plates are cut by 
hand and flat solid tints are em- 
ployed. Color combinations can be 
obtained by the over-printing of the 
solid colors. Nothing about the en- 
tire proposition can be considered as 
a process within the meaning of the 
word as it is usually employed in 
graphic arts circles. No one has ever 
claimed that wood engraving was a 
process, or that printing in ink of a 
different composition than that ordi- 
narily employed is a process. On 
the contrary, it is going back to first 
principles and is another case of 
dusting off the old ones. 

Unusual and beautiful effects are 
obtained by printing with water 
color inks and photo-engravers are 
fully equipped to meet the plate re- 
quirements. Rubber composition can 
be purchased in the open market and 
photo-engravers can furnish either 
zinc color plates or plates cut on 
rubber composition, or a combination 
of both, to suit any purpose of that 
kind. As far as the plate-making end 
of the question is concerned, no 
method consisting entirely of hand 
work need be considered as a com- 
petitive factor in these days of 
speedy production. 
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Saves Time and Labor 
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up with complete safety—quoins won’t 
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chase, write to C. F. Weldon, Lake 
eneva, Wis., for illustrated folder. 
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THOMSON 
ELECTRIC 
DIE HEATER 











A self-contained unit, for hot and 
cold embossing, permanertly fixed in 
a chase to fit any standard make of 
platen printing press, 10x15 or larger. 


Equipped witha four-point snap switch 
for regulating the temperature—high 
(full heat), medium (two-thirds heat), 
low (one-third heat), and off (no 
heat). Temperature of 300 to 350 
degrees can be developed in 20 to 30 
minutes, and all heaters are tested up 
to 400 degrees. 


Write for printed matter which 
describes this equipment in detail 


THOMSON-NATIONAL 
PRESS CO., Inc. 


Franklin - #£Mass. 
NEW YORK: 
Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 


Fisher Bldg., 343 South Dearborn St. 

















GOOD TYPOGRAPHY 


Costs No More Than Bad Typography 


By Douctas C. McMurtrigE 
Director of Typography, Ludlow Typograph Company 


oo is the most impor- 
tant feature in distinguishing 
effective sales printing from that 
which fails in its aim; yet in Ameri- 
can printing in general, 


out of my class.” Perhaps they have 
come to the somewhat antiquated con- 
ception that fine typography involves 
an expenditure of unlimited time for 





good typography is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 
In any given city where it 
may be possible to buy ex- 
cellent halftone presswork 
from twenty printers, it 
will not be possible to ob- 
tain good typography from 
three. 

Another point of impor- 
tance is that good typog- 








setting even the simplest 
jobs. They have read sto- 
ries of the extremists who 
will spend days setting a 
single page; and rightly 
they conceive that such 
composition can play no 
part in a business which 
must pay its way and pay 
it regularly. 

Good typography does 
not, however, necessarily 








raphy is an influential sell- 
ing force. The printer who 
can supply such typography can bring 
work into his shop that he could 
never get within striking distance 
of on any other basis. The confi- 
dence of a buyer that he will get 
good typog-aphy from a printer will 
solve many a problem of price com- 
petition; for the wise advertiser has 
found in actual experience that poor 
typography is expensive at any 
price, no matter how radically the 
price may have been cut. 

Printers will generally concede 
the importance of the role typog- 
raphy plays in the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of a job, but they are 
prone to believe that good typog- 
raphy is exceedingly expensive to 
produce. They throw up their hands 
before they start and say, “That is 


Douglas C. 
McMutrtrie 


involve undue cost. As a 
matter of fact, if equip 
ment and type are chosen properly 
and the plan of operation is laid out 
intelligently, excellent composition 
can be produced at a cost little or 
no higher than for bad composition. 
If this is true, the subject is one 
which cannot fail to interest any 
printer operating his own composing 
room. 

Then, how should we go about 
producing a high quality of composi- 
tion at an economical cost? The fol- 
lowing seven specific suggestions 
looking toward this end may be prof- 
itably considered. 

DiscArD Poor Typrs—The avet- 
age composing room has in its cases 
a wide variety of type, accumulated 
over many years. In the variety 
available to the compositor there 
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Preeast 
Ruleforms 









This illustration 
one-third actual size. 





“ie UNLESS 
Your Trade Compositor Is a 


Lino-lrabler User 


You are not getting the best and most economical Ruleform work. Approxi- 
mately seventy (70) per cent of the production time on the general run of 
ruleform work represents cross-ruling and spacing material which can be cast 
in otherwise idle time, or bought of any progressive trade compositor, and 


made up in your own plant, with the aid of the LINO-TABLER MULTIPLE 
BROACH,, installed complete, under twenty-year license for $180. 


CHICAGO LINO-TABLER COMPANY 


WILLIAM C. HOLLISTER, President 
100 North LaSalle Street 23 Chicago, Illinois 
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will be some good types, a number 
of out-of-date types which do not 
measure up to the present standards 
of tastes, and many bad types which 
never should have been cut by the 
typefounders ndneversoldto printers. 

Mostly all inferior composition is 
chargeable to the compositor having 
at hand too many types rather than 
too few. Not many compositors are 
natural born artists; the result is, if 
allowed to wander over a wide field, 
that they will get into trouble just 
as surely as the little boy turned 
loose in the jam closet. 

The first move, therefore, in at- 
tempting to improve standards of 
composition, is to clean out the com- 
posing room and discard any types 
which are not good types. If for 
any reason a few old cases must be 
retained to provide for setting re- 
peat orders for old customers, these 
should be segregated in a special 
cabinet and their use permitted only 
on special instructions from the su- 
perintendent. 

Another important feature of a 
house-cleaning program is to get rid 
of any old or worn types, irrespec- 
tive of their design. Worn types do 
not function effectively in the com- 
posing room and very markedly in- 
crease the cost of makeready in the 
pressroom. Of course, printers with 
their type in matrix form do not 
have this particular problem to con- 
tend with. 

The same comment applies to 
leads, slugs, and material, the sup- 
ply of which should be kept in first- 
class condition. 

A Few Goop Types—The second 
move, having cleared away the 
deadwood and the underbrush, is to 
select a few good types—not those 


of extreme design, but types which 
are in consonance in design with 
the taste of the present day. We 
have made such progress in type 
design during the last twenty years 
that we cannot today get the best 
results with the types which were in 
vogue a generation ago. 


This does not mean buying an un- 
limited supply of type and matrices, 
It is surprising with how few really 
good types a plant can get along, 
For example, one printer in New 
York built up a profitable business 
and an enviable reputation for qual- 
ity with but a single type face in his 
composing room, Caslon. A_ small 
printer in Chicago, handling a good 
class of commercial work, has (with 
the exception of some copperplate 
gothics for ruleforms) but one type 
in the house, Cloister. In the far 
west a newly equipped plant seek- 
ing to do work of the highest qual- 
ity is depending on a single type 
family, offering the same design in 
three varying weights, Bodoni. Of 
course, the general printer could not 
cut his selection quite so fine, but 
these instances serve to illustrate the 
possibility of satisfactory operation 
with a limited range of faces. 

Three or four good types will 
serve almost any general printer, ex- 
cept for a few minor specialties such 
as copperplate gothic, a little Old 
English, and so forth. The compos- 
ing room needs first a good type for 
all-round use; one which will set 
text or display. Caslon Old Style 
fills the bill to perfection. It will 
look good on a business card or a 
broadside, in a newspaper want ad 
or a book. It has a handsome and 
spirited italic which will grace any 
job of printing. 
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+ CHASES §S2zrs! 


n 

f Brand New—Electric Welded—Made of Highest Grade of 

A Silver Bright Steel—Guaranteed for Life 

1 

1e Poster: hale sey ay cross oar. ‘ Book: With two cross bars 

n Outside nside rice Ea. 3 picas wide. 
172x224 15 x20 $5.80 Press size Inside Price Ea. 
1874x2244 = 1634 x20I4, 6.40 1% x34. 24 x317 17.50 

I 1934x2214 1714x201, 6.80 x x31% ea. $17.5 

” 4 4 - 26 x34l4 24 x323%ea. 17.50 

h C. & P. odd size of Gnntiom.cieome. 28 x40 2534x3734ea. 18.50 
Press size Inside riceEa. 29 x41  2634x3834ea. 18.50 

d 8x12 8%xl2Zea. $480 29 x42 2634x3934ea. 18.50 

- 10x15: 104x157 ea. 3.20 2714x3414 25 x32l4ea. 16.00 

r 12x18 1274x187 ea. 6.40 

at The above sizes of chases are special in size, and only a few of each in stock. 

: Write for list of other sizes. 


: SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
j 428 South Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
y 
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There are many so-called .“Cas- 
lons” on the market and it is impor- 
tant to get the face based on the 
original type of William Caslon. 
This means American Type Found- 
ers’ Caslon 471, Monotype Caslon 
337, Linotype Caslon Old Face, and 
Ludlow True-Cut Caslon. 

Then there may be needed a face 
of a more “elegant” character, such 
as Garamond or Jenson. The other 
important requirement is a boldface, 
the best types in this classification 
being Cloister Bold, Jenson Bold, 
and Goudy Bold. 

There is a constantly growing ten- 
dency among customers to demand 
exotic and unusual types. When a 
printer is equipped to set good com- 
position in a moderate variety of 
good types, it is proper that the lat- 
est novelties be regarded in a sepa- 
rate classification and paid for ac- 
cordingly. There is one excellent 
printing office in the East with a fine 
type selection, all in matrix form. 
All its types are good types and 
freely available to customers for any 
kind of work. It also has, to meet 
special requirements, a selection of 
unusual or imported types. For the 
use of these it charges a dollar an 
hour more than for run-of-compos- 
ing-room composition. This seems a 
sensible provision and the customers 
demanding special types pay for 
them in a way that is hardly no- 
ticed. 

FULL RANGE oF S1zEs—Having de- 
cided on a few good types, get them 
in a full range of sizes. It leads 
only to grief to buy two or three 
sizes of type for a given job, for 
when you come to use this type again 
the customer will be sure to mark a 
line “one size larger” and you will 


be out of luck. Then, again, this 
practice leads to mixing types, which 
has a pernicious effect on the qual- 
ity of the typography. 

When facing a type decision think 
of buying the face from six to forty- 
eight point (or to seventy-two point, 
if your work requires the larger 
sizes)—or not at all. You will find 
such a policy contributes greatly to 
the smoothness of composing room 
operation. 

In larger plants it will, in machine 
faces, be found advantageous to put 
in the sizes usually regarded as “in- 
termediate,” namely, nine point and 
eleven point. In some types the jump 
between eight point and ten point is 
extreme; in other types the same is 
true of the difference between ten 
and twelve point. These intermedi- 
ate sizes make for ease in layout 
and make available just the type 
needed for any specific job. 

If the choice lay between two 
faces three-quarters complete in 
range of sizes and one series entirely 
complete, I should  unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. 

AN ADEQUATE Type SupPpLY—The 
fourth suggestion is that, whatever 
types are selected, a supply of each 
size fully adequate to the demands 
of the shop be made available. Of 
course, the ideal arrangement is to 
have every type in matrix form, for 
this solves forever the problem of 
type supply. If this is not possible, 
see that the supply is sufficient to 
meet all ordinary requirements. 
Again, it should be emphasized that 
a generous supply of a few types 
makes for more efficient productiop 
than a niggardly supply of many. 

Copy and layout for an advertise- 
ment was recently sent to one of the 
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F . Seiestobeinig used by hundreds of 
printers for checking the 
printing height of wood-mounted 
plates for press or foundry forms; 
checking the thickness of 11 pt. 
electros; checking the height of 
bases; for measuring press pack- 
ing to prevent over or under- 
packing. It is a pressroom mi- 


Hacker 


Plate Gauge 
and Rectifier 


crometer. It substitutes exact 
knowledge for guesswork. 

It eliminates all underlay in the 
pressroom and reduces the re- 
quirements for final makeready. 
From 30% to 70% of makeready, 
according to the character of the 
work, can be saved. 

Write for literature explaining its 
functions and many uses. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street 


Chicago, III. 


Makers of proof presses ranging in price from $125.00 
to $1785.00. Among them is a press for every need. 
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best advertising typographers in the 
Middle West, calling for a type 
shown in specimen form by that of- 
fice. The body of the advertisement 
called for ten lines of fourteen point 
about twenty picas wide. When the 
proof arrived the proof of the lower 
lines of this block was on a separate 
piece of paper, pasted down on the 
main proof. There was only one 
font of type in the house, so they 
had set seven lines, drawn a proof, 
distributed the type, and set and 
proved the remaining three lines. 
There was no profit in this for either 
plant or customer. 

The greatest American printing 
plant of the last generation issued 
an impressive type specimen book 
running to over three hundred pages. 
From time to time I had printing 
done by that plant and, in laying 
it out and specifying types, I would 
call for various types shown in the 
book. But the almost invariable re- 
ply was, ‘We have only enough of 
that to set three lines.” Soon I 
learned the lesson that this particu- 
lar specimen book was more of an 
annoyance than a help. 

If a printer is tempted to buy a 
single font of type for some special 
use, he should certainly keep that 
fact a dark secret from his custom- 
ers and even from his compositors, 
for, if it comes to be regarded as 
part of the available composing- 
room equipment, it will breed only 
exasperation and annoyance to every 
one concerned. 

MINIMUM OF UNPRODUCTIVE TIME— 
It is a common misconception that 
chargeable time in the composing 
room is spent setting type. It is not. 
A large percentage of it is spent in 
preparing to set type, in setting 


sticks, in calculating whether there 
is sufficient type of one kind or an- 
other to get up the job in hand, in 
footwork between alleys to get at 
the various types required, in look- 
ing for material. If the principles 
already laid down are put into ef- 
fect much of this loss of time will 
be eliminated. Then there are the 
operations, still sadder to contem- 
plate, of “picking for sorts,” of 
starting to set the job in one type 
and have the case run out of one 
letter, necessitating distributing then 
or later what is already set, and re- 
setting it in another and perhaps 
less suitable face. 

Then there are the operations usu- 
ally regarded as essential but non- 
chargeable. And some of them run 
into consequential expense. These 
involve case laying, case inspection, 
type casting, lead and slug cutting 
and laying, distribution, and so forth. 
Under certain circumstances it may 
be possible to eliminate some of 
these altogether, but in any event 
they should be watched carefully 
and their cost kept to the minimum. 

CoMPETENCE OF LaABor—So far as 
I have been able to observe, cheap 
labor in the composing room is no 
economy. A careful study of the 
work of any ten journeymen com- 
positors will show that some are 
twice as effective as others. An ef- 
ficiency in one man fifty per cent 
greater than the efficiency of another 
is a matter of common occurrence. 
Yet the difference in pay between 
these men is seldom in excess of 
ten per cent. 

With machine operators the ques- 
tion is of even greater importance. 
Let us picture an extreme case, 
though it is not as extreme as may 
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©Vour personal sales 
will be strengthened 
with intelligently han- 
dled pictures. For thirty 
years Barnes-Crosby 
illustrations and plates 
have produced results. 


Distance is no barrier to 
our ability to put into 
advertising the selling 
touch that increases dis- 
tribution and profits. 
Write, phone or call. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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be thought. On the one hand, we 
have two operators setting enough 
copy to “get by” and no more. Their 
spacing is not particularly good. 
Their accuracy is poor. On _ the 
other hand, we have one crack oper- 
ator, delivering a large daily prod- 
uct, set in workmanlike manner, and 
with only a few errors to the galley. 
The good operator gets ten dollars 
above the scale. 

The two operators take up two 
machines, doubling the investment, 
the rent allowance, and all other 
overhead expense. Setting “dirty” 
proofs, they require more time on 
the part of the proofreader, and 
much greater time on the part of 
hand men inserting their corrected 
slugs. The revision of the proofs 
takes more time. The job is not pro- 
duced so promptly. Not having a 
high degree of competence, they re- 
quire more supervision. 

The one good operator sets about 
as much copy as the two others and 
sets it right. He requires but one 
machine. He takes up little of the 
proofreader’s time and almost none 
of the time of the hand men. The 
second revision of the proof is sim- 
ple and expeditious. The final proof 
is ready promptly, and the customer 
is pleased. There is less spoiled 
work due to errors in measure and 
styles and less wear and tear on the 
superintendent’s temper. 

It does not require extended cal- 
culation to determine that the ten 
dollar premium is well spent. 

THE EconoMy oF LAayout—Com- 
positors vary greatly in their type 
sense or taste. Sometimes the best 
craftsmen are bafled in attempting 
to plan the typography of a job. 
Others, on the contrary, have the 


ability to visualize in advance its ap- 
pearance in type and the taste to 
plan an arrangement which will 
combine beauty and_ readability— 
the issue of which is effectiveness. 

If the volume of work handled 
justifies the assignment of one man 
to do layout only, this is the course 
to follow. Either the most compe- 
tent typographer on the floor may 
be assigned to this work or a man 
may be especially employed for the 
job. If the shop is small one com- 
positor should handle and lay out all 
incoming copy. 

It may be urged that composition 
costs too much already and the ad- 
ditional layout time cannot be af- 
forded. The answer to this is that 
every job has to be planned as to 
type choice and arrangement, either 
on the desk or the frame. When 
copy which is not laid out is handed 
a compositor, he must look it over, 
think it over, and decide these points 
for himself, before he can set a sin- 
gle sliver of type. If he is not apt 
at such judgments, as is often the 
case, he will do this thinking slowly 
and may arrive at a wrong conclu- 
sion which will involve expensive 
re-setting later on. A man with a 
native aptitude for typography can 
do the same thinking in less time 
and his decisions will much more 
often be right. 

Layout does not, therefore, involve 
an added expenditure of time, but 
merely a more logical reapportion- 
ment of functions in the composing 
room. 

Then again, an arrangement which 
the layout man conceives can be 
quickly sketched in pencil and the 
resulting effect judged. If unattrac- 
tive it can be discarded and another 
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ONCE THRU THE PRESS 
5000 SHEETS "HOUR 
CLOSE REGISTER GUARANTEED 

SMIEET SIZE 46%'> 71" 
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The Claybourn Five Color All Size Rotary Press 


with Harris Automatic Feeder and Harris Delivery 


Feeder automatically operates cylinder trip High pressure automatic oiling system lubri- 
which also trips the ductor roll. Plate cyl- cates all cylinders and drive bearings. 
inders equipped with Claybourn patented Wherever practical ball or roller bearings 
automatic lock plate registering hooks. <All are used to eliminate friction. 

bearers hardened steel. Inkers provided with Accurately ground cylinders, rigid housings, 
patented roller throw-off for all composition large cylinder journals, sturdy construction 
roilers. Fifty-five composition rollers fur- and PRECISION workmanship’ throughout 
nished, all interchangeable. Fountain ratchet insure minimum of make-ready when Clay- 
has. graduated adjustment which can be bourn perfected plates are used. 


made while press is running. Inkers | can be 
moved back and operated in rear position or 
not, aS operator chooses. 





NEW YORK SALES OFFICE- 


ZLAYBOURN PROCESS ZORPORATION ware rete 


Originators of Precision Printing and Plate Making Machinery <ai- Eshth Avenue 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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arrangement tried. Needless to say, 
experimentation costs less with pen- 
cil and paper than with compositor’s 
time and type. 

A man doing this kind of work 
constantly will, naturally, acquire a 
greater facility at it than a man who 
does it infrequently and intermit- 
tently. He will develop a type sense 
which will tell him almost instinc- 
tively that a given piece of copy in 
a certain size of type will or will 
not come within a certain space. Con- 
sidering such matters in advance is 
a great improvement, in point of 
economy, over the “trial and error” 
method of composition. 

The system of laying out all copy 
should therefore be adopted, whether 
the shop is large or small. 

INFLUENCE ON THE CosT—The dif- 
ficulty of estimating job or display 
composition is a matter of common 
knowledge—not to say notoriety. The 
estimator allowed four hours for a 
certain piece of display composition. 
When the cost record came through 
it had taken nine and a half hours. 
The office force gathered and gazed 
ruefully at the finished product. 
“That could not take more than 
three hours to set,” ventured the 
boss, and the others were forced to 
agree. And this statement is liter- 
ally true. It would not take more 
than three hours to re-set, if all the 
material were available. 

But the nine and a half hours did 
not go into setting what the finished 
proof showed. The post-mortem dis- 
closed these facts. 

The compositor had set the head- 
ing in thirty-six-point and the first 
emphatic paragraph in_ eighteen- 
point. He then started to set the 
rest of the body matter in fourteen- 


point, but when half through found 
it would not go in the required space. 
So he distributed what had been set 
and tried twelve-point instead. He 
was fortunate in finding a case of 
twelve-point of this particular type. 
When the copy was set and a proof 
pulled, the italic head in thirty-six- 
point was manifestly too weak. So 
he set this over in forty-eight-point, 
which looked well. But the proof- 
reader marked a broken kern.on a 
lower case f and there were no per- 
fect letters in the case. So dozens 
of letterboards were pulled _ out 
searching for an unbroken letter. 
And the time went. 

False motions of this kind earn 
the boss no profits. The economical 
way to set type is to set it right the 
first time, and any time and thought 
spent to ensure this is well spent. 

The composing room has too often 
been referred to as “the sink-hole of 
the printing business.” This concep- 
tion is wrong. A composing room 
properly operated can earn as good 
a profit as any other department of 
the business; but some attention must 
be given to an intelligent plan of 
operation. Its equipment must be se- 
lected with as much care as the ma- 
chinery in the pressroom. In other 
words, it will not run itself—except 
“into the ground”—and this has all 
too often happened. 

INFLUENCE ON THE Propuct—The 
extent of the influence the composing 
room can exert on the sales program 
of a printing plant is astounding. 
The substitution of good types for 
poor types alone is electrical in its 
effect on the appearance of the 
printed product. Yet it costs no more 
to set types of attractive design than 
ugly types. When to this is added 
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an improvement in layout, the cus- 
tomers begin to rub their eyes. 

Bringing the type equipment up to 
date may involve a slight increase 
in investment, but adequacy of sup- 
ply will save enough lost motion to 
more than pay for it. Providing 
competent layout may involve a 
slightly higher pay roll rate for one 
man, but the reduction in “trial and 
error” work on the frames will more 
than pay for that. 

The gist of these proposals is that 
good typography produced in a 
wisely administered composing room 
does not cost more than bad typog- 
raphy produced in a room left to 
run itself. Though it may sound like 
“something for nothing,” this result 
lies within bounds possible of at- 
tainment by printers who will give 
their composing room some earnest 
consideration along these lines. 








BARGAINS 


i—5/0 Special Miehle Press, bed 46x68”, 
spiral gear drive, Ext. Delvy. DC motor. 

2—5/0 Special Miehles, bed 46x68”, with or 
without Ext. Delvys. 

I—No. 4 Miehle Press, bed 29x41”, spiral 
gear drive and rebuilt. 

i—No. 2 Miehle Press, bed 35x50”. 

i—2/0 Miehle Press, bed 43x56”. 

I—No. 3 Whitlock, bed 28x40”, 2-roller. 

i—Premler Press, 4-roller, bed 28x41”. 

3—Upham Color Attachments for 5/0’s. 

1—10x!5 Colt’s Armory Press, rebuilt. 

2—16x35” Drum Proof Presses. 

Stee! Chases, all sizes, cheap. 
i—Cleveland B Folder, 26x58”, rebuilt. 
i—Cleveland Air Wheel Pile Feeder for 

Model B Folder, like new. 

{—Continuous Alr Wheel Feeder for Model 

B Folder, like new. 
2—Sheridan Cutters, 45” and 50”. 
6—Power Stitching Machines, all sizes, vary- 

ing from 4%” to 1%” capacity. 
3—Horlzontal Bundling Machines. 
i—Dexter 189 Jobbing Folder, 28x42”, lat- 

est Imposition, rebullt. 
{—Seybold Round Cornering Machine. 
i—17/."” Rounder Backer. 
2—National Straight Needler Sewers. 
i—Murphy Sealing Machine, like new. 





J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY: 
218 N. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 
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Lithographing 
Plate Printing 
Die Stamping 
Bronze Metallic 
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Increased business forced 

us into larger quarters, our 

new modern factory with 

every improved type of 

equipment for supplying 

you with the finest product 
that can be made. 


Write for a copy of “‘Sleight’s Gold 
and Silver Bronze Printing Inks.” 
It tells how to print and get the 
best results with metallic inks. 


Sleight Metallic 
Ink Co. 


of Illinois, Inc. 


717 W. Congress St. 
Chicago 














STOCK REPORTS 


Prepared by Modern Methods 
By Tue Epiror 


D” YOU EVER START TO CONSIDER 
what is taking place in the 
composing room of an” afternoon 
paper when a complete list of the 
quotations of the principal stock ex- 
changes of the country are furnished 
to the public fifteen minutes after the 
ticker announces that the day’s work 
is over? 

There are three principal stock ex- 
changes to be reported: The Chicago 
Stock Exchange, which is the small- 
est; the New York Curb Exchange, 
which is the second in size, and the 
New 
largest exchange or bourse in the 
world. All of these exchanges deal 
in stocks and bonds, sometimes run- 
ning up into millions of shares traded 
in. The high watermark for the New 
York Stock Exchange is something 
above seven million shares sold in a 
single day of five trading hours. Be- 
side these three there are a number 
of smaller exchanges dealing in spe- 
cial stocks, such as the Boston ex- 
change, the Cleveland exchange, etc. 

Every sale of a stock has to be 
recorded, classified, and reported, as 
it has a bearing on the price of the 
stock in future sales as well as on 
the high and low for the day, the 
high and low for the year, and the 
number of shares of the stock sold. 
Although the afternoon newspaper 
does not quote or report every sale 
made, it shows the high and low for 
the day, the high and low for the 
year, the dividend rate, if any, and 


York Stock Exchange, the 


the number of shares sold that day. 
How is this work done in the mod- 
ern newspaper office? Or _ rather, 
how is its ticker room organized to 
do this work with speed and accu- 
racy? If there is any part of a 
newspaper where an error may be 
costly, it is in the stock reports; 
therefore, all possible care is taken 
to prevent errors. Especially trained 
men and women are engaged in the 
correcting of these reports, and they 
hardly ever make an error. One 
error a day is considered very objec- 
tionable; three a week will pass 
without censure, while one a week 
may entitle the ticker room to a nod 
of approval. 

To solve this riddle to our own 
satisfaction so as to be able to give 
our readers a somewhat correct de- 
scription of the ways and means 
employed, we made a visit to the 
new plant of the Chicago Daily 
News where Mr. Peter Orlebeke, the 
foreman of the ticker room, explained 
its workings in detail. This is a 
department of the composing room 
but working independently except in- 
sofar as its product, the corrected 
stock quotations, must be delivered to 
the make-up man immediately after 
the close of the New York Stock 
Exchange; this means that this de- 
partment sets its own type, proves 
it, reads the proof, and corrects all 
possible errors. 

The stock ticker is the foundation 
upon which the whole system is built. 
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Keeping Pece with the Tickers 


There are a dozen such tickers in 
the room: one for the Chicago Ex- 
change, three for the New York Curb 
Exchange, and eight for “the big 
board,” the New York Stock Ex- 
change. When any one of these 
tickers reports a sale a_ specially 
trained girl records it on a large 
ledger sheet made up in the form of 
a stock broker’s quotation board, ex- 
cept that it covers only a small part 
of the stock list, for instance all 
stocks listed under the letter A, B, or 
C, etc. As the tape of these tickers 
reports by symbols and figures only, 
the girl must be well versed in stock 
exchange vernacular. Thus X 2.20134 
means that two hundred shares of 
U. S. Steel were sold at two hundred 
and one and three-eighths dollars a 


share; K 5.72%4 means that five hun- 
dred shares of Chrysler Motors were 
sold at seventy-two and a half dol- 
lars a share. So far, it is only re- 
cording work; every sale is noted 
and tabulated giving the number of 
shares sold in each transaction, the 
opening price, and high and low for 
the day. It is when the closing time 
is nearing that the real work begins 
—when everybody is working at 
high tension. 

Every girl has her own corrector. 
He is a compositor with more or less 
skill in correcting tables, but espe- 
cially trained for the correcting of 
stock quotations. The line he is cor- 
recting is 1814 ems long, the stub of 
which (nine ems) is a linotype slug. 
This stub contains, from left to right, 
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the previous high price, the low 
price, the dividend rate, and the 


name of the stock. Nearly a thousand 
stocks are traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Those that are 
traded in daily are called active and 
appear in the list regularly; those 
dormant appear only when traded 
in; but the stubs for the dormant 
stocks must be kept on hand so that 
they may be inserted without loss of 
time when a trade is made. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
real work begins in earnest. The 
ticker girl then calls out to her cor- 
rector the corrections for the day; 
first for the dormant stocks traded 
in, then for the more active, leaving 
the very active ones to the last. The 
first column to the right of the stub 
contains the number of shares sold. 
The corrector has before him a case 
of figures and fractions correspond- 
ing to the type face used, and a 
small case of spacing material. This 
is his sole equipment. As the girl 
calls out the figures from her record 
sheet, he makes the necessary cor- 
rections. He first inserts the figure 
for the number of shares sold; this is 
given in hundreds and decimals; for 
instance, 0.35 means that thirty-five 
shares were sold while 597 means 
that 59,700 shares were sold. Next 
comes the opening price, then the 
high and low for the day and the 
closing price; the last column shows 
the closing price of the previous day. 

As the work progresses and each 
take—usually the stocks listed under 
one or two letters—is finished a 
proof is rushed to the ticker proof- 
room, where it is given a careful 
reading. As soon as the ticker says 
“closed” the last take is in the 
proofroom, is corrected, and the type 


dumped into the waiting form. Fif- 
teen minutes after the last quotation 
is given on the ticker tape the paper 
is on the street. 

The stubs are renewed once a 
week, usually Saturday afternoon. 
On Saturday the market closes at 
eleven o’clock, thus giving ample 
time for the resetting of the slugs. 
But before this resetting can be done 
the high and low for the year must 
be corrected as well as the dividend 
rate in dollars and cents a share. 

On the third day of January of 
each year the annual correction is 
made. On that day new highs and 
lows for the year are begun, accord- 
ing to the quotations for the previous 
day. 

With the exception of the ticker 
girls, every one employed in the 
ticker room of the Chicago Daily 
News is a union compositor. 





Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


Cylinder Presses 


1—46x68” Miehle. 

1—46x65” Miehle. 

1—43x56” Miehle. 

1—39x53” Miehle. 

1—29x41” 4-Roller Miehle. 

1—30x42” 3-Roller Miehle 

1—Pony Miehle. 

1—Huber Hodgman, 42x52”. 

1—Scott Press, 45x56”. 

1—No. 43—3-Roller Optimus. 

and other sizes and makes of cylinders. 

All sizes Gordon Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Perforators, Stitchers, and other mis- 
cellaneous printir,: cquipment. 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
M.Heumos A.Charleston R.A. Heumos 


410 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO 
Established 1910 
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Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 


Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 











Protects Them from Scratching. 
Dust, dirt and corrosion. 
Fire resisting. 

Saves Space 


By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about 44 
to 14 over the flat drawer systems. 


Modern Equipment 


Made of steel. Well finished, yet 
built for hard enduring service. 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 


Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 





6 ie 


This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies Y, inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 


325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
Attention of 
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CENTRAL CONTROL 


Of Printing Production 
By D. Loren Davis 


The article below is contributed to this magazine by Mr. Davis, 
who is both a printer and an engineer. He has made a study of 
printing-plant management and is an exponent of production con- 
trol as a means to greater profits. He is the director cf the depart- 
ment of production management of the United Typothetae of 
America and a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Soctety of Industrial Engineers. 


a LAST FEW YEARS have pre- 
sented many new processes, ma- 
chines, and theories to the printing 
industry. We learn of new kinds of 
printing processes almost 


men to do when you want them to 
do it and then see that they do it 
by the best and cheapest method. 
Centralized production control is the 





weekly, and our mechani- 
cal developments are a 
matter of wonderment to 
many of the other industries. 
While our equipment and 
processes have been devel- 
oping at a high rate of 
speed, our systems and 
methods of managing this 
new equipment seem _ to 
have been neglected. A 








concentration of all pro- 
duction management in one 
department under a pro- 
duction manager who has 
absolute control of print- 
ing orders from the time 
they are sent into the plant 
until they are shipped. 
What are the duties of 
the production manager un- 
der such a system? ‘The 
first step is to carefully ex- 








DD. 


great many managers have 
perhaps thought that the 
mere installation of high speed pro- 
duction equipment was all that was 
necessary for greater profit and have 
given no consideration to operating 
the new equipment to the best ad- 
vantage and have used the old 
methods of production management 
known as foreman control. Foreman 
control had its place in the old or- 
der of things, but it is rapidly being 
replaced by more efficient methods, 
known as centralized production con- 
trol systems. 

Production control can be defined 
as knowing exactly what you want 


Loren 
Davis 


amine the specifications for 
the job and see that they are 
as complete in every detail as possi- 
ble so that the job can be produced 
without consuliing the customer or the 
salesman to ascertain exactly what 
is wanted. With the specifications 
properly submitted the manufactur- 
ing order is next written up which 
shows the shop men exactly how the 
order is to be produced. These in- 
structions must be carefully given 
and should be complete and concise. 
A copy of the order should be sent 
each foreman so that he will know 
what orders he can anticipate com- 
ing through his department. Every 
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order has a promise date; this is an 
important item, as today the success 
of many plants lies in their ability 
to deliver on time. A matter just 
as important from the financial view- 
point is the eficient planning of the 
order as to when it shall be pro- 
duced and on what equipment it 
shall be handled. This function of 
the production manager is known as 
planning and is most efficiently done 
on a planning board which is a 
graphic set up of all orders in the 
plant by machines showing the se- 
quence in which the orders are to be 
handled and on what machines. 
High-speed tools and equipment de- 
mand large volume of work; the 
plant that makes the best return on its 
invested capital is the one that keeps 
all machines and men productive. A 
planning board is nothing more than 
a manufacturing program for the 
plant. From this board anyone can 
tell at a glance exactly how many 
hours of time are sold ahead on each 
machine. This helps the manager, 
for he can see his idle hours before 
they are a reality and can take steps 
to sell them, as in nearly every com- 
munity there are certain. small jobs 
that can be worked up and sand- 
wiched in on the planning board to 
eliminate idle time. The planning 
board is a forecast of the business 
and should be consulted daily by 
both the management and the sales 
department. The planning board is 
the basis for delivery promises, for 
from its set up can be seen with a 
high degree of accuracy the date an 
order can be produced and shipped. 
A constant check of the board will 
show the necessity for the purchase 
of new machines or the elimination 
of certain types of machines and will 


also show the necessity of overtime 
which is a bugaboo to so many plant 
owners. The shorter the order and 
the more rush orders handled the 
more necessity there is for a set up 
and planned program, for in many 
cases one order is rushed to the det- 
riment of six others, all of equal 
importance. The planning board is 
to a production manager what a 
railroad time table is to a train dis- 
patcher. Each morning the produc- 
tion manager makes up a daily work- 
sheet for each foreman from the 
planning board. This daily work- 
sheet is necessary, due to changes 
either by the customer or from con- 
ditions existing in the plant. With 
such a worksheet each foreman 
knows exactly what is expected of 
his department on that day and 
knows on what equipment to pro- 
duce the order. Planning is, there- 
fore, a most vital phase of produc- 
tion management and every plant 
manager should give very serious 
consideration to his methods of plan- 
ning. Planning boards properly op- 
erated are barometers of the busi- 
ness and tell what is going to hap- 
pen today, tomorrow, or next week. 

Irregular things happen regular- 
ly; thus it is not enough to set up a 
planning board and assume that all 
will go well. There must be some 
method of checking up on perform- 
ance to see if the program is pro- 
gressing as planned. Not only the 
production manager, but the cus- 
tomer is interested in knowing how 
his order is progressing, so there 
must be some quick means of tell- 
ing the customer about his order. 
The follow-up system provides this 
information. Such a system in its 
simplest form consists of a chart 
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showing each day of the month with 
the orders promised for delivery en- 
tered under each day. As the orders 
progress from one depaftment to an- 
other the chart is checked and in this 
way any irregularity which develops 
during production immediately shows 
itself and the trouble can be cor- 
rected before too great a delay has 
occurred. The old method of find- 
ing the progress of an order that was 
in the plant was to run from one 
machine to another and ask ques- 
tions; after a certain amount of 
“Sherlocking” the order would be 
located. If the customer was wait- 
ing on the phone for information 
while someone was doing this 220- 
yard dash, he was not favorably im- 
pressed with the handling of his or- 
der and in many cases came to the 
conclusion that it had been lost or at 
least badly mishandled. 


The other functions of centralized 
production control which come un- 
der the province of the production 
manager are the handling of all 
stock rooms and stockkeeping pro- 
cedure. Many dollars can be saved 
per year in our stockrooms through 
proper management. Excessive in- 
ventories and spoiled stock mean 
lower profits. Estimated times should 
be religiously checked against actual 
time and any discrepancies which 
arise should be traced down and 
either production conditions brought 
up to normal or estimating practice 
corrected. Production records prop- 
erly classified should be kept of all 
operations as a guide to future esti- 
mating and as a check on efficiency 
of operation. Reports should be pre- 
pared for the management showing 
the complete picture of the operat- 
ing division. 


Centralized production control at 
one time was somewhat of a prob- 
lem, as we had no direct means of 
gathering information and_ records 
from the plant unless some one 
made it his business to walk about 
the plant all day gathering the sta- 
tistics desired. Today we have many 
systems of fact gathering which can 
be used for bringing this information 
to the central production office as 
fast as things happen. We _ have 
pneumatic tubes for conveying mes- 
sages and samples, electrical report- 
ing devices by which the employes 
report every detail of their day’s 
work, electric typewriter devices 
which communicate orders and in- 
structions from production manager 
to department. Through the instal- 
lation of a centralized production 
control office equipped with these 
modern conveniences the _ printing 
plant manager can keep in as inti- 
mate touch with his plant as can a 
stockbroker who watches a ticker. 

Just as we have changed our mode 
of living in the last ten years, due 
to the introduction of automobiles, 
radios, refrigeration, etc., so must we 
change to new methods of plant 
management in the printing industry 
if we are to continue on the list of 
profit-makers. 

With more and more goods being 
sold by the proprietor while on the 
golf links, at social activities, or at 
the theatre it is necessary that some 
accurate and quickly assimilated 
method be used to present the status 
of the production department to him 
in a few minutes’ time each day. 
Centralized production control is the 
answer; the plants that profit most 
will be those that take advantage of 
every system and device available. 
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Are You Folding? 


5,000 25x38 inch sheets an hour? 





The Anderson High Speed Job Folder folds 5,000 sheets an hour 
from 6x6 in. to 25x38 in. accurately and in right angle and parallel 
folds. This folder is making new low cost records in hundreds of plants 
on their catalog, booklet, broadside and circular folding. 





Anderson Up- 
right Trucks 
are rigidly 
built and easy 
eee to move about 
a rTTht tT Til through nar- 
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row aisles. 






































Two platform 
for bindery, 
four platform 
— for job press- 
a room. 

































































Tear off this lower part of advertisement, attach to 
your letter head and send for descriptive literature 
and prices on High Speed Job Folder, File Folder, 
Cover Folder, Automatic Wrapping Machine, 
Bundling Press and other Anderson Machines. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CoO. 


3229 Calumet Avenue 33 Chicago, Illinois 
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Printers Meetings This Fall 


International Association’ Printing’ House Crafts- 
men, convention in The Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada, August 18-21. 


International Typographical Union, convention 
in Seattle, Washington, September 9-14. 


United Typothetae of America, convention in 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 16-19. 


International Trade Composition Association, 
convention in Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., September 16-17. 


Employing® Printers Association of America, 


eighteenth annual meeting, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 14-15. 





A CONTRIBUTOR to one of our con- 
temporaries says that “the most eff- 
cient solution for (cleaning forms, 
plates, etc.) is made of equal parts 
of carbon tetrachlorid and pure de- 
natured alcohol.” True, as said; but 
it is also the costliest; so costly, in 
fact, that it would not prove practi- 
cal. The ideal cleaning fluid is yet 
to be found; he who finds it has the 
future in his grasp! 


~ 


WHAT HAVE YOU as 2 printing 
house craftsman accomplished to in- 
crease the efficiency of your men or 
the production of your machines? 
Have you ever invented any short- 
cuts in the production of certain ord- 
ers—in the composing room, press- 
room, bindery, engraving, or litho- 
graphing plant? If so, let us know 
about it, and if we find your idea 
suitable for publication we will pay 
you well for its use. 


“Se 
The Summer Slump 


As THE SUMMER GROWS OLDER, we 
are again being served with the 
usual bunk about the slump in print- 
ing orders heading the scorecard at 
this time of the year. “Slam the 
Summer Slump,” “Hit the Summer 
Slump,” and “Smash the Summer 
Slump” are the slogans of the day. 
The fact, however, seems to be that 
one cannot hit anything that does 
not exist, or smash anything that is 
a direct result of existing circum- 
stances without first hitting and 
smashing the cause itself. Remove 
the cause, and the summer slump 
will disappear all by itself. But now 
it just happens that this cause is a 
very tender one with most of us; 
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for it is the vacations usually com- 
ing around in June, July, and August 
that are the cause of the summer 
slump, and these vacations have be- 
come such popular institutions in the 
life of our people that one lifting 
his voice for their abolition would 
probably be wise to increase his life 
insurance as a protection to his fam- 
ily. And why shouldn’t they be pop- 
ular? When we work at fever heat 
eleven and a half months of the year 
we surely are entitled to commune 
with nature as a vacationist the 
other half month. So the summer 
slump probably will stay around for 
another year at least, regardless of 
every attempt to smash it. 


~ 


IN THE LAST DECADE AND A HALF 
the printers of the country have been 
delving into costs from nearly all 
angles. Costs, costs, costs have been 
the theme presented morning, noon 
and night—so much so, in fact, that 
it almost got on our nerves. THE 
GrapHic ARTs MONTHLY has no fault 
to find with cost education as such, 
but it feels like suggesting that pro- 
duction education is an equally im- 
portant matter. When we combine 
the two we have a team hard to beat. 


~ 
The Changing Times 


THERE WAS A TIME when practi- 
cally every manufacturer and jobber, 
and sometimes even a retailer, pub- 
lished a catalog of some sort yearly 
or twice or thrice in a decade; some 
department stores with mail-order 
customers even published catalogs 
winter and summer or before the 
opening of the spring and fall sea- 


sons. This may be considered as the 
seven fat years in the life of the 
American printer of yesteryear; it 
kept most of his presses in constant 
motion, and if he didn’t make money 
he had only himself to blame. 

But times have changed. The 
change began with the inflation pe- 
tiod of 1919 and has kept up ever 
since. The catalog today, at least in 
some industries, is more of an ex- 
ception than a rule. There are, for 
instance, the furniture manufactur- 
ers. Where, before the World War, 
some of the manufacturers of fine 
furniture published yearly large 
catalogs in two, three, and four col- 
ors, there is at the present time noth- 
ing stirring. “We have changed our 
sales policy and have no more use 
for catalogs,” is their answer to the 
printing salesman’s arguments in 
favor of the ancient custom. Like- 
wise in a number of other lines. 

In other words, the printer is be- 
coming a victim of the changing 
times just as much as the manufac- 
turers of wearing apparel and the 
amusement directors. Wise, there- 
fore, is he who keeps his ear to the 
ground and listens to the voice try- 
ing to penetrate the surface. For 
whatever is lost by one changing 
mode of the times may be gained by 
another to the benefit of all. 


~~ 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, publisher of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MONTHLY, was granted a char- 
ter by the State of Illinois in the 
early part of last month for the pur- 
pose of publishing periodicals and 
books pertaining to the graphic arts 
industries. One of the books to be 
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published in the early fall is The 
Encyclopedia of Printing, compiled 
by Martin Heir, the editor of THE 
GraPHic ArTs MoNTHLy. Another 
book under consideration as an early 
publication is called The Printing 
Estimator’s Red Book, a handbook 
for printing estimators, with prices 
of commercial printing adaptable for 
printing offices of the smaller and 
medium size cities in all parts of the 
United States. The publishing com- 
pany will be on the lookout for new 
books covering the different phases 
of the graphic arts industries but es- 
pecially such improvements in means 
and methods as will help to increase 
production of men and machines. If 
you are interested in books of this 
kind, let us know and we will send 
you our bulletins of book news. 


“S~ 


Somebody Shy on Facts 


WE CLIP THE FOLLOWING MORSEL 
from the editorial columns of The 
Trade Compositor, official organ of 
the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association: 

“The number of typesetting ma- 
chines being exported from _ this 
country is gradually reaching an 
enormous volume. England, Can- 
ada, France, and Hungary are the 
leading countries to import machines 
of United States manufacture. The 
use of typesetting machines in for- 
eign countries has been rather slow 
in development. Low cost of labor 
and high duty imposed on imported 
machinery has retarded the progress 
of commercial printing in these 
countries. With the influx of mod- 
ern machinery methods -we will see 
a tremendous growth in the volume 


of advertising and printing in Ev- 
rope within a few years.” 

Whether such generalities are the 
result of ignorance of the facts or in- 
difference toward existing conditions, 
they nevertheless are out of place in 
the columns of an up-to-date maga- 
zine. When one talks of foreign 
countries, one is biting off quite a 
slice of the inhabited earth, espe- 
cially when Canada is included; but 
even at that, the statement gives a 
wrong impression. We just want to 
call attention to the Technical Press 
in London and the Ullstein plant in 
Berlin. When we visited the com- 
posing room of the former in the 
summer of 1922 we found fifty-three 
linotypes and six intertypes in daily 
two-shift operation. This is what is 
called in this country a job plant. 
Show us, please, one such plant in 
this country with a larger number 
of typesetting machines! 

The Ullstein plant in Berlin is so 
full of typesetting machines that only 
the initiated know their number. 

We have seen linographs (manu- 
factured in Davenport, Iowa) on the 
border of the wilds of Northern Fin- 
land and in the shadow of the mid- 
night sun. We have also seen lino- 
types and intertypes in daily opera- 
tion in small villages at the foot of 
Vesuvius and in the streets of mod- 
ern Milan. As to other American 
printing equipment, we have seen 
Hamilton type cabinets, Miehle cyl- 
inders, and modern Vandercook proof- 
presses in the shadow of the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, close to Unter den 
Linden in Berlin, and on Carl Johan 
in Oslo. “Low cost of labor and 
high duty imposed on imported ma- 
chinery” has not prevented the Eu- 
ropean printer from importing the 
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American make, because its efficiency 
has overcome this handicap. 

As far as the progress of commer- 
cial printing in Europe is concerned, 
we need only look back half a dozen 
years, when the American printing 
periodicals with all their might 
howled calamity because of compe- 
tition from Germany and Czecko- 
slovakia. Even now some of our fin- 
est process color work is produced 
in France on some of our best Amer- 
ican-made presses. 

Then consider for a moment the 
modernistic slant of our present-day 
printing. Is this an American ideal 
or tendency? Not by a long shot; it 
is an importation from Germany and 
Czeckoslovakia. Nothing to brag 
about, to be sure; but it is neverthe- 
less a fact that it is slowly but surely 
seeping into our commercial printing 
and is putting its stamp on it. 











BEST VALUES 


New—Rebuilt, 
Repaired—As Used 


New—Printers’ Machinery, Furniture, 
Supplies and complete outfits, New Bind- 
ery and Folding Box Equipment. 

Rebuilt—Our machinery is sold ‘‘Fac- 
tory Rebuilt;’’ set up in our own factory. 
54 years’ experience to insure expert work. 

Repaired—Machinery parts repaired in 
our shop according to rebuilt standards. 

*‘As Used’’—This Equipment is sold 
direct from our warehouses or from plant 
floor. You get the benefit of our experi- 
ence. 


We sell especially to Illinois and sur- 
rounding States where our salesmen call. 


Ask us for Information 


THE WANNER COMPANY 
714-16 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 























Our New Plant Under Construction 


Watch This Space Each Month 


“WEPSCO” 


Printers Steel Equipment 
Manufactured by 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
Blue Island, Ill. 


Sales Office: 
631 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 





Three 
Essentials 
of Gold Ink 
Printing 
The Right Ink. 

The right paper and a good 


makeready. 





We furnish the Ink. 
Gold Seal Metallic Ink 


Dries on the Paper but not on Press 


Directions for Use Mailed on Request 


The 


E.W. MEYER CO. 
129 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











THE OLD AND NEW 


In Our Bookbinding Methods 


By ALFRED DE SAUTY 
Manager Hand Bindery, Lakeside Press, Chicago 


F THE OLD CRAFTS which survive, 

bookbinding is one of those in 
which old methods of construction 
still remain the best and_ these 
methods are still practiced 


tution of imitation materials, has de- 
graded the craft of binding and re- 
sulted in the production of a stand- 
ardized product showing no mark 
of individuality. Briefly, 





by those craftsmen who 
take pride in their work. 

In the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth century bind- 
ing construction reached its 
zenith, and the survival of 
many fine books of this pe- 
riod, still in their contem- 
porary bindings, are speak- 
ing evidence of the sound- 
ness of construction arrived 
at by gradual evolution at 
that time. The sewing, the 
chief consideration in bind- 
ing, remains sound and in many 
cases where the book has been care- 
fully preserved the leather is in 
good condition, probably in better 
condition than many present day 
bindings will show after a similar 
lapse of years. 

Modern conditions, the demand 
for quantity rather than quality, and 
the subdivision of labor have tended 
to eliminate the fine qualities of old 
work; the individual is no longer a 
craftsman, but has become a laborer 
performing, mechanically usually, 
one of a long series of operations. 
Even in much of the so-called fine 
binding of the present day this same 
sub-division of labor, plus the elim- 
ination of processes and the substi- 





Alfred 
de Sauty 


the craft has now two defi- 
nite and recognized broad 
branches: one “forwarding,” 
the other “finishing.” The 
forwarder has to do with the 
actual binding of the book 
from sewing to covering, 
while the finishers are oc- 
cupied solely in the deco- 
ration or gold “tooling.” 
Each of these branches, 
chiefly forwarding, is in 
modern practice consider- 
ably subdivided. 

The main points of difference be- 
tween modern and old work are: 

(x) In sewing; the substitution of 
“ordinary” or machine sewing for 
“flexible” sewing round cords, with 
the subsequent addition of false 
bands in imitation of the older work. 

(2) The book is sewn on fewer 
cords and these again are not always 
laced into the boards. 

(3) End papers (and/or leather 
joints) are tipped in rather than 
sewn as an integral part of the 
book. 

(4) Machine-made headbands are 
merely stuck on and substituted for 
hand-sewn headbands. 

(5) Plates are tipped in instead of 
being hinged and sewn in. 
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3 Spinner Creations 


that will solve the printers Christmas problem and that 
will give the printer-stationer a fast selling line 


SMOKE AND ASHES 


With removable ash tray has an 
unusual appeal, having every ap- 
pearance of a handsomely bound 
book. When the cover is raised 
you will find a practical cigarette 
container, match and ash tray. 
The book shaped cover is beauti- 
fully grained and decorated with 
border and title in two-tone effect. 


Wholesale, $18.00 doz. 





With removable humidifier and 
ash tray. This is an apparently 
De Luxe edition book, yet when 
the cover is raised, you find a 
practical humidor with a compart- 
ment to hold at least 10 or 12 good 
size cigars and a smaller compart- 
ment with a removable ash tray. 
The removable humidifier keeps 
cigars always fresh. 


Wholesale, $21.00 doz. 





BrincE Set DE LUXE 


This resembles a handsome book 
and contains two decks of fine 
quality gold edge playing cards, 
with specially designed score book 
and trump ind‘cating bridge pen- 
cil. The cover is made of spe- 
cially grained Leatherode, avail- 
able in five colors, and the entire 
set is made of the finest materials 
in the expert Spinner manner. 


Wholesale, $30.00 doz. 


PHILip V. SPINNER & Co. 
BOOKBINDERS 
Designers of 
Smoke and Ashes, Humor Door, Photo Library, Bridge Sets 
Manufacturers of 
Spinner Master Craftsmen Covers for Magazines, Telephone Books and Specialties 


Telephone Harrison 0876 732 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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(6) Hollow or spring backs in 
place of tight backs (a tight back 
over false bands is sometimes used 














A Kelmscott “Chaucer” in full 
levant. 


brown 
With the exception of some small 
gold stars at the intersection of the strap 
work and gold dots in the centers of the 
smaller tools this is entirely blind work. 


to simulate the old and real tight 
back). 

These variants are all labor savers 
at the expense of sound construction 
and should not be countenanced in 
good work. 

The modern binder is often faced 
with difficulties in rebinding, owing 
to present day book production. Mass 
production has its good and its evil 
points, but so many books are being 
issued with badly tipped plates, bad 
folding and bad imposition that it 
is difficult to produce a creditable 
piece of work. 

The French method of issuing 
books very simply stitched into sim- 
ple paper covers has much to com- 


mend itself, and has the farther ad- 
vantage that much trashy literature 
does not survive while that worthy 
of binding more permanently does 
survive. 

In tooling there are various short- 
cuts used which are not compatible 
with fine work. A brief description 
of tooling may be of interest. As- 
suming a book which has to be deco- 
rated with a tooled design as dis- 
tinct from one plainly finished. The 
design (the exact size of the book) 
is made on thin, tough paper with 
the actual tools to be used; this pat- 
tern is tipped or fastened to the side 
to be tooled. The tools suitably 
heated are then impressed through 
the paper, thus transferring the de- 
sign to the leather. The paper being 
removed, the impressions are now 
re-impressed to get clean, sharp 
lines. The impressions are now 
carefully painted in with “glaire” 

















“Jardin des Gemmes”’ is in full olive green 


levant. The vase and ground is inlaid in 
black, while the flowers, butterflies, and 
circles are inlaid in reds and greens. 
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(white of egg and water). When 
dry, the part to be tooled is greased 
(good white vaseline is a useful me- 

















Both books in full levant, gold tooled. 


dium), gold leaf laid on and padded 
down; usually two or more thick- 
nesses of gold are necessary. The de- 
sign will show under the gold leaf. 
The tools are now used at the cor- 
rect degree of heat and all the im- 
pressions again gone over. When 
these are complete the superfluous 
gold is cleaned off with gold rubber 
and finally washed over with ben- 
zine, leaving the design in gold on 
the side. Experience and aptitude 
for this exacting work is necessary; 
it has rightly been said that a good 
finisher is born and not made. 
Variation of treatment is possible 
and very pleasant results can be ob- 
tained in “blind” tooling only. Blind 
tooling with the addition of a little 
gold offers opportunity for the de- 
signer which should not be neg- 
lected. Color may be added in the 


shape of inlays which consist of 
thinly pared leather. Inlaid work 
should be kept simple; the vogue for 
highly ornate and over-elaborate in- 
laid bindings, particularly those hav- 
ing jewels added, has fortunately 
died out. 

Regarding decoration: While the 
old constructional method still holds 
good, design does and should alter 
with the centuries. All through the 
centuries noted binders have left 
work each bearing a distinctly per- 
sonal style by which their work can 
be easily recognized. These styles in 
their way reflect to a certain extent‘ 
the spirit of their age and it is in- 
teresting to observe the influence of 
one binder’s work on that of an- 
other, irrespective of the country of 
production. Much modern restlessness 
shows in the contemporary arts, the 
theatre, music, and the crafts gen- 
erally and also is evident in book- 
binding design. Startling though 
much of it is and will be to those 
accustomed to traditional work, one 
views with interest the evolution of 
a distinct style corresponding with 
contemporary ideas and, setting aside 
the purely sensational, the competent 
designer can produce bindings which 
should go down the ages as repre- 
sentative of the present day. 

The illustrations shown in this - 
article are from bindings produced 
in the hand bindery of the Lakeside 
Press. This department, which in- 
cludes expert adult craftsmen also, 
serves as a training ground for 
younger men who are carefully se- 
lected. The training is on broad 
lines and each worker is so trained 
as to be capable of carrying out in 
an individual book all the processes 
incidental to fine hand binding. 








HOW TO EMBOSS 


On Heavy Platen Presses 


By J. Gus LIEBENOW 
Member Newark Club of Printing House Craftsmen 





I am doing considerable emboss- 
ing work on bond and cover stocks 
and am enclosing herewith some 
sheets showing the results of my 
labors. I am employing a 
heavy platen printing press, 
using strawboard founda- 
tion sheets and some of the 
same material for make- 
‘ready. On the _ heavier 
cover stocks I find that I 
lose some of the sharpness 
of the embossing after run- 
ning a few thousand im- 
pressions. 

Answer: First, do not 
use strawboard at any time 





then slow down to the slowest speed 
possible for about fifty impressions, 
The counter must be dry before you 
proceed 


from this point. You can 
now relieve your die by 
cutting away the dead work, 
edges to be cut close to the 
design and to be champ- 
fered. This type of die 
never breaks down, as it is 
constantly shaping itself to 
the die, and, in fact, gets 
better as the run progresses. 
Correction can be made 
with ordinary newsprint 
paper in spots where the 
detail is not brought out 








for embossing, as it is of a 
brittle nature and of course 
not plastic. Newsboard, twenty-four 
points thick, coated one side, is the 
best foundation. This is the board 
used for car signs, display cards, etc. 
Glue this board to the platen, coated 
side down, the platen of course to 
be free from grease. Do not pro- 
ceed until the glue has set, although 
not necessarily thoroughly dry. Set 
impression to give you a good con- 
tact and let the press run while the 
glue sets. If the nature of the die 
is of light design, glue another sheet 
of newsboard of twelve or fourteen 
points over the foundation sheet. 
Do not change the impression, but 
permit the press to run at the rate 
of about one thousand an hour for 
twenty-five or thirty impressions, 


J. Gus Liebenow 


with sufficient clarity. As 
a protective measure, on 
hard cover papers you can give the 
die two coats of sodium silicate solu- 
tion applied with a brush. 

Dies with bolder and larger de- 
signs are simpler to make counters 
for. Use twenty-four point news- 
board for foundation, but set the 
press to give a fair impression, 
strong enough to show marks of the 
design of the die. Without inking 
the die take an impression on 4a 
loose sheet of newsboard, the thick- 
ness of which will be a matter of 
judgment, but slightly thicker than 
the depth of the deepest part of the 
die. Now print on the foundation 
sheet. The loose sheet printed will 
show white letters or design with 
the same care and exactness you 
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Press CONTROL 


has become an essential of 


GOOD PRINTING 


Cline System of Push Button Control Makes the Job as Simple 
as Humanly Possible 


Five Buttons with Five Functions: 
“Stop-Safe,” “Run,” “Inch,” “Slow,” “Reverse” 


Operate Quick as a Touch, from Any Convenient Station 


Complete Automatic Control Equipments 
Cline-Westinghouse Motor, Special Motor Application 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Main Office, Conway Bldg. 
111 West Washington AX CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Office 
Marbridge Bldg., 
47 West 34th St., 
New York City 


Western Office 
First Nat’1 Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 














ROR, Rarer me 


Fascia “sap Equipment 


1. Rebuilt Linotypes and Intertypes. 
2. New full-size magazines, $150; split size, $110. 
4 . All-steel magazine racks, $85. 

. Superior Linotype Assembler 
as pictured, eliminates all trans- 
positions, $18. 
. Type wash that can’t be beat, 
$2.75 per gallon. 
. Superior Matrix Cleaner, $3.50 

pound. 
. Spaceband cleaning machine. 
. Weldon’s One-Unit Quoin 
Chase illustrated here. 


SUPERIOR LINOTYPE SALES & SERVICE BUREAU 
6291, S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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would use on a fine halftone. Paste 
or glue these pieces to the founda- 
tion sheet in their proper places, 
with a keen regard for register. 

After these pieces are afhxed, 
place a loose sheet over the counter 
and pull two or three impressions 
to set the work. Remove the loose 
sheet and trim the edges of each 
character or design where they may 
have spread, champfering wherever 
desired to produce rotundity of de- 
sign. 

When this detail is completed and 
the counter shows clean edges and 
champfering, the whole should be 
covered with a sheet of hundred- 
pound manila or a sheet of good 
ledger stock. Coat the whole with 
makeready paste, lay the sheet over 
it or fasten the sheet in the lower 
tympan ball and take an impression. 
You now have a clear die easy to 
feed over. 

Breaking through the paper is due 
to Jack of impression at the point the 
break occurs. If the breaks appear 
in several places, add more impres- 
sion over the whole. If the breaks 
are slight they can be eliminated by 
patching strips of newsprint adja- 
cent to the break. Should breaks oc- 
cur at the edge of the design or let- 
ters, add another manila sheet over 
the whole counter. 


You will notice that we do not 
mention any embossing compounds. 
In the main, an embossing compound 
is really of no assistance on light- 
weight papers and cover stocks. 
Should you, however, engage in the 
embossing of the heavier cover 
stocks and bristol boards you will 
proceed with your makeready as 
above outlined, but substitute a sheet 
of bristol board for the newsboard 








as a foundation sheet. When your 
makeready is completed as regards 
cutting away dead parts shown on 
the die and allowing the relief to 
take the full impression you can 
cover the entire surface with any of 
the recommended embossing com- 
pounds. Should you employ an en- 
bossing compound that is of brittle 
nature we would suggest that you 
also cover it with sodium silicate. 

Embossing on any papers where a 
degree of permanency for the em- 
bossed design is desired should be 
done with the female die mounted 
on a die heater. Embossing is not 
wholly performed by pressure, but 
is a combination of pressure and 
heat. The heat acts as a shaping 
medium, shaping the fibers of the 
stock to the design, assisted by the 
correct pressure on the parts of the 
design to be embossed. A _ simple 
demonstration of this principle would 
be to take a woman’s curling iron 
and apply it to a sheet of paper 
while cold. This will leave but 
slight marks on the sheet. Heat the 
curling iron and apply it to the same 
piece of paper and you will find the 
paper has assumed the curve of the 
curling iron. 


Embossing on Tin 


All tin embossing and beveling 
should be done with dies made of 
cardboard, the thickness of the die 
being governed by the height of the 
design desired. To make these dies, 
male and female, is not a very diff- 
cult matter; one should proceed as 
follows: Wherever possible, get a 
printed sheet on cardboard of the 
subject done on tin. In well regu- 
lated metal decorating plants this 
is done, but in cases where it is 
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overlooked, it can also be done as 
follows: 

Take a manila sheet the full size 
of the subject to be handled and 
soak it with a mixture of kerosene 
and machine oil, which will make 
the sheet transparent or, to be ex- 
act, semi-transparent. Lay this sheet 
over the metal sign and trace out 
the parts to be embossed; care to be 
taken, however, that the sheet does 
not move in the process of tracing. 
After this tracing has been done, take 
the traced sheet and lay it on top of 
a piece of cardboard, the desired 
thickness of which has already been 
determined by the height of the em- 
bossing desired, and proceed to cut 
out the letters and portions of let- 
ters along the lines as traced. This 
must be done carefully as all the 
small pieces are to be used as well 
as the main bedy of the cardboard 
through which the cutting is done. 

After this cardboard has been cut, 
which now resembles a stencil, it can 
be tacked or glued to an old elec- 
trotype back or a panel board, if the 
design is a large one; in cases where 
the letters R. A. O. P. and similar 
letters appear, the small pieces must 
also be fitted in on the panel board. 
You will now lock the panel board 
in the regular way and place the 
form in the press. Then proceed to 
glue a clean sheet of cardboard to 
the platen of the press. A hand 
brayer or inking roller should be 
inked and passed over the female 
die which is fastened to the panel 
board in the chase. ‘Take an im- 
pression and the clean cardboard 
which is fastened to the platen. In 
the spaces that show white, paste or 
glue in the small pieces which will 
go to make the complete letter. After 


these pieces are firmly glued and 
dried you will take a sharp knife 
and slightly champfer or bevel the 
sharp edges of the letters or design. 
You will find by this method of 
embossing that no impression is re- 
quired, as you must know that tin 
is quite a ductile metal and differs 
from paper in this respect that when 
a light impression is taken it will 
not spring back to its original shape. 





Visit Our New Modern Plant 

















RAPID ROLLER CO. 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 
Manufacturer of 


Various Kinds of Printers 


Rollers 


Federal at Twenty-Sixth 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Victory 3100 











Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Box Assortments our Specialty 
MPRINTING PROBLEM SOLVED 
at last. Note: Print your Xmas 
Cards without change of gauge—A 
big saving in time and money. Sam- 
ples and full particulars on request. 
Cut out and mail this ad now. 
King Card Co., Philadeiphia 
If interested in Complete 1929 line of fine 


engraved greeting cards made especially 
for the printer, check hereQ 






















ROTARY PRINTING 


As It Is Practiced Today 
By S. E. Katey 


Superintendent, Rotary Pressroom, Lakeside Press, Chicago 


OTARY PRINTING, as it is prac- 
R' ticed on the modern rotary 
press, is the ideal way of producing 
printed sheets in quantity—of filling 
the large order—as there is no lost 
or reverse motion. When printing 
from a roll the motion is continu- 
ous, constantly grinding out books, 
catalogs, or periodicals by the thou- 
sand each hour. 

The speed of production of the 
rotary press is one of the most com- 
mon objections to rotary printing. 
Six thousand printed sheets an hour 
seem an unholy amount when com- 
pared with the eight hundred or a 
thousand of the flat-bed press. But 
when one takes into consideration that 
the rotary prints all the time while 
the flat-bed press prints only part of 
the time, the difference is easily ex- 


plained. A_ flat-bed press large 
enough to print a 46-inch sheet 
around the cylinder running at 1,500 
per hour has the same surface speed 
that a rotary of 46-inch circumfer- 
ence has at 5,000 per hour. What 
seems to be high speed when con- 
pared with the forward and back- 
ward motion of the flat-bed press, is 
not really high when one motion is 
compared with another. Nor are there 
more difficulties in operating a ro- 
tary press. There are more parts 
and more adjustments, to be sure; 
but there are also more units. When 
one is compared with the other, my 
experience is that the difficulties are | 
as many on one kind of press as 
they are on the other. 

The troubles, if there are any, do 
not come with the printing of the 




















Modern Goss Magazine Press 
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Modern Goss Color Press 


job, but more particularly with the 
folding and delivery of a clean sig- 
nature. In this respect paper and ink 
play an important part, paper being 
the most important of the two. 

We have to take the paper as it 
is made. Paper variation is not 
always one of micrometer measure- 
ment. One might better compare the 
difference between printing on silk 
and linen or canvas. Why have some 
paper mills adapted the practice of 
sheeting paper one roll at a time 
instead of six or seven as is done 
most of the time? Because they 
recognize the impossibility of mak- 
ing paper so uniform that sheets 
cut from different rolls will always 
print alike. The above only applies 
to printing quality. 

The men making paper have a 
great deal of trouble and they have 
my sympathy, but I also feel for 
myself as well as all others who 
have to print on some of the stuff 
called paper. My complaint is that 
those who are making it know, or 
ought to know, when they make 
it what it is to be used for and 
either send it out right or not at all. 


_the press. 


Sometimes the paper will be won- 
derful to print on but badly spliced, 
with haircuts and any other imper- 
fections that make it break and 
cause delays. ‘These are the things 
that help to make us use strong 
language. ‘Then the difficulties are 
magnified according to the speed of 
Quality and quantity 
production on the _ rotary press 
therefore depends to a great extent 
upon the paper. 

The ink also must be just so. How- 
ever, if it is not just right it has the 
advantage over the paper stock that 
it may be made right on the press— 
it may be doped, in other words. 
This means waste of time, of course, 
but it also means a better job. 

Great progress was made in ro- 
tary printing during the first quarter 
of this century, especially in four- 
color work. I have recently been 
instrumental in getting one of the 
large mail-order houses to use four- 
color printing in its general and spe- 
cial catalogs. We now produce such 
work -by the millions each month. 
We print all colors at once, one on 
top of the other, at a speed of five 
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to six thousand impressions an hour, 
each impression being forty-eight 
pages folded to signatures of six- 
teen pages each. 

Lack of standardization of page 
and form sizes is one of the things 
that has made rotary printing more 
expensive than need be. The job 
is either built to fit the press or the 
press built to fit the job, which means 
the size of the page as well as the 
number of such pages in the form. 
Obviously, it is cheaper to build the 
job to fit the press; obviously also 
it means less grief. 

Page-size variation for printing on 
the rotary can be had only in one 
way: If a wider page is wanted, the 
curve of.the plate must be from top 
to bottom; if the length of the page 
is to be increased, the curve must be 
from side to side. 

There are a number of interesting 
details connected with rotary print- 
ing, which I will cover in later arti- 
cles in THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY, 
such as stretching of the plates, 
preparation of the plate for the 
press, makeready, etc. In the mean- 
time I will be pleased to answer any 
question that the readers of the 
magazine may ask. Send your ques- 
tions to the editor; he will forward 
them to me in time for answer in 
the following issue. This magazine, 
as I understand it, is published for 
the purpose of helping the crafts- 
men of the graphic arts industries; 
therefore let us use it to the full 
extent of our need. 


“SS 


WATCH COMING IssUES for “Inks 
and the Press,” “The Fundamental 
Principles of Typography,” and “The 
Jean Berté Process.” 








Printing Trades 
Blue Books 


$15 


each 


Buy according 
to Districts 


Five books, each covering one-fifth 
of the country printorially. 
TERRITORY COVERED 


Mid-Western Edition: 

Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and 


Wisconsin. 


New York Edition: 

Metropolitan district of New York, 
including Manhattan, Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, Long Island, Staten Island, West- 
chester County and the State of New 
Jersey. 

Western-Southern Edition: 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas,’ 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Illinois Edition: 

State of Illinois, including Chicago. 
Eastern Edition: 

Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire,;“New York State (outside of 
territory covered by New York Edi- 
tion), North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and West Virginia. 


A.F. LEWIS & Co. 
Publishers 
660 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
New York and Eastern Editions 
A. F. Lewis & Co., 416 Eighth Ave., 


New York 
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NEW MACHINERY 


For the Graphic Arts Industries 
By Tue Ebiror 


| ee GRAPHIC ARTS CRAFTSMAN is 
interested in the machinery of 
his trade; its study is to him a 
pleasure and a joy. THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MonTHLY will furnish him 
such pleasure aplenty in the months 
to come. The following is only a 
small beginning. 


MIEHLE PRINTING Press Co. 


The Miehle Horizontal press was 
shown for the first time at the 
Graphic Arts Exhibition at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York 
City in 1927. For some reason un- 
known to us it was not put on the 
market until the late fall of 1928 or 
the early spring of 1929. It may 
safely be called the big brother of 
the Miehle Vertical, as it will take a 
sheet twice as large as this press and 
print it just as fast. 

The forms are locked to lines and 
scales marked on the chase. A 
simple reading of these scales indi- 
cates the setting for the side guide 
and for the position of the pile in 
the feeder. Sufficient adjustment is 
provided for the form on the bed to 
allow for the correction in lockup. 

The side guide, which is set to the 
position indicated by the scales on 
the chase, pushes the sheet to regis- 
ter. There is no adjustment of grip- 
pers or front guides. A new 
feature, the “Stop Gripper Mechan- 
ism,” takes the place of the fixed 
grippers on the Vertical impression 
cylinder. The front’ guides are part 


of this stop gripper mechanism. 
They are fixed; the sheets rest 
against the front guides, which re- 
main still until after the grippers 
close; the complete stop gripper 
mechanism then swings forward, ac- 
celerating in speed until it is travel- 
ing at the same speed as the cylinder. 
The sheet is then transferred to the 
cylinder, being held by the transfer 
grippers until after the cylinder 
grippers have taken it. Thus the 
sheet is first taken while at rest, and 





The Horizontal 


it is under positive control through- 
out the whole operation. 

Except for a simple movement of 
sliding the jogger wings into posi- 
tion, the delivery mechanism needs 
no adjustment. 

The feeder swings completely 
away from the end of the press as 
does the delivery mechanism. Thus 
every part of the inking and printing 
mechanism as well as the form is 
perfectly accessible. 

The distribution mechanism is 
mounted on a movable frame and 
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The Stauder Line Box Assortment 
Christmas Greeting Card 


All One Register 





24 Beautiful steel die engraved Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards, two each of twelve designs, colored— 
stocks, gold and various borders Neatly packed 
in beautiful and appropriate Christmas Box. 
eS ee re $1.00 
Wholesale Prices— 

50c per box—tIn lots of 25. 

45¢ per box—tIn lots of 100. 

40c per box—tn lots of 500. 

35¢ per box—In lots of 1,000. 
All cards furnished with shaded Old English 
verse, and can be imprinted without change of 
register guides, 


Let It Stimulate and Stabilize Your 
Greeting Card Business 


Do It Now! 


Send 50c for sample box and let us convince you. 


The Stauder Line 


Personal Engraved Greeting Cards 
Personal Christmas Greeting Card Book. Send 
$2.00 for the most exclusive sample line of en- 
graved greeting cards. Book costing $15.00 to 
produce. This small investment will net you 
unlimited profits. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Because of our modern up-to-date equipment, we 
are in a position to render immediate service on 
stock cards and FORTY-EIGHT HOUR SERVICE 
on Engraved or Imprinted orders. 


The STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 
4130 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


+ € 











can be moved back clear of the form 
rollers which are adjustable fo, 
proper contact with the form and 
the vibrator. This adjustment is by 
means of a screw in each form roller 
bearing which simultaneously ad. 
justs the roller to both form and 
vibrator. ‘The distribution is of the 
continuous type. A large drum with 
riders is used for cutting up ink 
from the fountain, which in turn js 
supplied to the form rollers through 
intermediate rollers. The doctor 
roller connects the drum and the 
intermediate rollers while the bed 
is traveling in one direction. The 
ink which is stored in the form roller 
unit (including the intermediate 
rollers) is conveyed to the form 
while the bed travels in the opposite 
direction. There is no_ reversing 


‘of the rollers on the form. 


The feeder has been especially 
designed for the Horizontal press by 
the Dexter Folder Company. An 
automatic tripping device takes care 
of the press should a sheet fail to 
reach the guides. Its adjustment in | 
changing from one size of paper to 
another is simple. ‘The feeder can 
be reloaded while the press is run- 
ning at full speed. 

The maximum speed of the Hori- 
zontal press, which is given as 3,600 
per hour, is well within its actual 
capacity. The press might well be 
run more quickly. The figure of 
3,600 is guaranteed because it is 
believed that the greatest possible 
aggregate production will be se- 
cured at this rate. 


THE INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
Three new type faces for the In- 
tertype machine have recently been 
completed by the Intertype Corpora- 
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tion’s matrix department, the Medie- 
val, Bodoni Modern, and the Rugged 
Black. The Medieval is of Dutch 
origin, first designed and cast in 
the Amsterdam type foundry of N. 
Tetterode. It soon became known 
as a new national Dutch letter and 
found an open market in many 
European countries. It has legibil- 
ity, a most pleasing smoothness of 
color, and a real charm. It is now 
available in four sizes (8, 9, 10, and 
12 point) and in two combinations 
(Roman with italics and Roman with 
bold) in matrix form for linecasting 
machines. Three other sizes, 14, 18, 
and 24 point, are in process of manu- 
facture. 

The Bodoni Modern evidently has 
been designed for the purpose of 
meeting a certain modernistic de- 
mand; we can see no other reason 
for its creation. It is about as ugly 
as any type face possibly can be, a 
distortion of the beautiful Bodoni 
type as we have been used to look 
at it. If we are not mistaken a type 
of a similar design was cast by one 
of the eastern type foundries in the 
mid-nineteenth century, but found 
scant favor even in that artless age. 

The Rugged Black is an adapta- 
tion of the Cooper Black and may 
possibly be used to advantage in 
the advertisements of country news- 
papers. 


SuPERIOR LINOTYPE SALES BUREAU 


Since the early stages of the lino- 
type, transpositions have been the 
grief of many an operator, even the 
very best of his kind. Was he ever 
so careful, there would be from one 
to ten transpositions to each galley 
of his composition—without any fault 
of his. It took typesetting machine 











ELIMINATE 
PAPER 
SEASONING 


Put your paper on the press im- 
mediately upon receiving it from 
the mill. You can now do this 
without wasting time heretofore 
spent in conditioning the paper. 
Challenge us to tell you how this 
may be done and how, in addi- 
tion, you can save on rollers, 
eliminate register troubles, and 
improve the productivity and 
morale of. your employes with 
the use of the 


Model F-16 “KORECTAIRE” 


(Dehydrator and Humidifier ) 


a—CONDUIT 


WATER SUPPLY 
“ 























BRUNS KORECTAIRE Pil 
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610 S. Dearborn St. 
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engineers years and years of study 
to discover the cause. The Superior 
Linotype Sales and Service Bureau 





: 
- 


The Positive Assembler 


has recently put on the market a 
new assembler in which the gravity 
feed is eliminated. It is called a 
positive assembler and drives the 
mats into the stick by an added belt. 


THE WiLson Type-Tyupe SYSTEM 


Not much progress has been made 


regarding tying of catalog and 
magazine pages after they have 
been made up and when they come 
from the press. Practically the 


method used by Gutenberg and his 
early successors is still in use in a 
majority of the printing plants of 
the country; that is, a cotton string 
is wound around the page half a 
dozen times or more. At a com- 
posing room cost of three to four 
dollars an hour, this means quite 
a lot of money squandered in a day 
or week. Besides, it means that the 
stoneman always must be on the 
lookout for falling letters or points 
at the end of the lines. In short, it 
does not show much progress on this 
part of the composing room’s work. 


Now come Albert Wilson and his 
associates with a new device that 


has every earmark of becoming a 
success; at least it will make the 
tyeup of type pages a mechanical 
rather than a manual process. It 
consists of a steel frame in four 
pieces, hinged at three corners and 
locked ‘with a pin and socket at the 
fourth. By the use of this device a 
type page 9 by 12 inches can be 
locked securely in two seconds, per- 
mitting the taking of perfect proofs 
and the moving of the page from one 
place to another on the imposing 
stone without risk of pieing. In this 
era of highly developed efficiency in 











Modern Page Tyeup 


every line of effort, this simple de- 
vice offers the printers an efficient 
tool for the saving of time. 


PRINTERS’ SERVICE Co. 


This company is manufacturing 
and marketing Weldon’s One-Unit 
Quoin Chase, a platen press chase 
with quoins in stationary positions 
on two sides. It is claimed for this 
chase that it assures complete safety 
for both type and presses and that it 
saves time and labor because it does 
away with hunting of quoins and keys. 
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CxuicaGo OVERLAY AND SupP_y Co. 

This concern provides the printers 
of Chicago and nearby territory with 
a highly specialized service in the 


- form of overlays for halftone illus- 


trations. ‘The use of these overlays 
shortens makeready time .on_illus- 
trated catalog and book forms from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent besides 
bringing out every nicety of detail 
in the halftones. The company op- 
erates within a radius of a thousand 
miles from Chicago. 


C. B. NELSON & Co. 
This firm is one of the late ar- 
rivals in the printing-machinery 
field, but since its entrance has made 





A Model B Cost Cutter 


a mark for itself especially with 
its new saw and trimmer, called 
the Nelson Cost Cutter. There are 
two models of this machine, Model 
A, a bench machine, and Model B, 


a pedestal machine. These ma- 
chines will saw, trim, miter, bevel, 
under-cut, and mortise accurately 
and quickly... All lead, slug, rule, 
border, type, brass, stereotype and 
plate-cutting operations, performed 
in the ordinary printing office, are 
within their scope. The work is 
firmly locked on a sliding table and 
carried forward to the saw blade and 
trimmer knives. This table is so 
designed as to be free moving and 
self aligning. All side play is elim- 
inated by the use of self-centering 
V-slides, on which dirt and cuttings 
cannot lodge. There are no gibs 
requiring adjustment. 

The patented work-holding clamp 
is rigid, safe, positive, and quick. 
The saw and table raising mechan- 
ism is actuated by a heavy worm 
screw, especially threaded to points 
and picas. 


A Mohr Lino-Saw 


on your 
Broken Measure “Ad” or 
Job Machine will 
SAW YOUR SLUGS 
AUTOMATICALLY! 
THIS MEANS: 








1—Less work for the operator. 

2—No mistakes in sawing. 

3—Slugs sawed without the aid 
of a human hand, cleanly 
and accurately, immediately 
they are cast. 


CUT YOUR COST 
Write for Particulars 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 
609-613 W. Lake St. Chicago 
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VANDERCOOK AND SONS 


For the last twenty years R. O. 
Vandercook, a Chicago craftsman, has 
been inventing and developing proof- 
presses for the graphic arts indus- 
tries. First came the “rocker” press, 
a somewhat crude affair, but still 
far superior to anything then on the 
market; then followed the “compos- 
ing room cylinder” and the pre- 
cision presses. Lately a cylinder 
proofpress for photo-engravers has 
been perfected. On this press a 
small electric motor is used to re- 
volve a large steel ink drum. When 
the cylinder is in position for feed- 
ing the sheet this drum turns the 
entire inking unit, supplying fresh 
ink to the rollers and giving per- 
fect distribution for the next proof. 
Three-inch form rollers are used 
giving an inking surface of over 
fifty inches. A detachable system of 












The Modern 
Photo-Engraver’s 
Proofpress 


color rollers is provided, making 
change of color an easy matter and 
providing clean rollers for every 
change, as the same rollers are al- 
‘ways used for the same color, except 
when unusual tints or shades are 
required. 

For register purposes a plain 
register punch or microscope register 
device is used. The microscope 
register device punches a -inch 
hole through the dead metal of the 
plate after the register mark at one 
end of the plate has been lined up 
with the cross hair in the microscope. 
The punch makes a clean, accurate 
hole without any trace of a burr. 

After the plate has been punched 
it is placed over pins in the plate 
base. The head pin may be placed 
in a number of definite positions and 
the pin at the opposite end in corre- 
sponding positions. Diagonal slots 
with catches are provided to hold 
down warped plates. Steel filler 
strips are furnished to fill in the 
three straight slots. Three micrometer 
register adjustments allow the base 
to be shifted and later returned to 
exactly the same position. 
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For proving wood-mounted color 
plates a specially constructed chase 
is used. This chase may be shifted 
a quarter of an inch in any direc- 
tion by means of three micrometer 
screws. Two holes are punched in a 
sheet of celluloid by means of a 
punch mounted at the head of the 
press. After punching the celluloid 
the top half of the punch is removed 
and an impression is taken of the 
first plate on the celluloid. To 
register the next plate the celluloid is 
again placed over the two pins in 
the permanent part of the punch and 
the plate is moved into position 
under the celluloid. The plate is 
locked in approximate position with 
a quick-acting locking device. 

One of these presses was recently 
installed in the engraving depart- 
ment of the new plant of the Chicago 
Daily News. ‘Three other proof- 
presses of special design and con- 
struction were installed in the com- 
posing room of this fine plant. 


THe LupLow TyrpocrareH Co. 


New type faces are constantly be- 
ing designed and made in matrix 
form for use on the Ludlow Typo- 


MIEN 


Forty-Eight Point 
Delphian Open Title 


PRINTS 


Thirty-Six ‘Point 
Delphian Open Title 


graph. One of the latest of these 
faces is the Delphian Open Title, a 
sample of which may be found illus- 
trated on this page. The main head- 
lines of this magazine are set in 
this type, courteously furnished us 
by the company. So far the type is 
cast in 24, 36, 48, and 60 points. 
The type is very attractive, and will 
undoubtedly find many uses. 





Laure 


(Display—42 to 72 pt.) 


Metal Rules 
Pencraft Effect Rules 
Leads and Slugs 


Metal Furniture 


(Send for new book showing type and 
over 300 faces of rules) 


Printers Supply Service 
719 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Frank A. Trittipo 





Printers Supply Service 
719 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send us your new book. 











Border is our Pencraft No. 689. 





THE J-K LOCK LOCKS 
THEM ALL 








A New Idea in Bookbinders’ Metal Parts— 
Simpler and Inexpensive 
Write for illustrated circular 
THE J-K LOOSE LEAF LOCK CO. 

















Room 850, Caxton Bldg. Chicago 
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THe AMERICAN Type FouNpersS Co. 

The 8 by 12 Peerless Feeder Unit 
is one of the niftiest propositions in 
the job-press line we have ever laid 
eyes upon. It is a combination of a 
Chandler & Price platen press and 
a Peerless feeder (a Kelly feeder 
adapted to small platen presses). 

















The Peerless 


The feeder will handle the full 
range of commercial work, including 
all weights of stock from French 
folio to ten- or twelve-ply card- 
boards, as well as blotters, envelopes, 
tags, cards, folded jobs for imprint- 
ing, etc. 

The press will register in any 
number of colors and will deliver 
at the rate of 2,600 to 3,000 impres- 
sions per hour, dependent upon the 
size of job, weight and condition of 
stock, and amount of ink required. 

The Peerless will handle all jobs 
from 2 by 3% inches to 8% by 11 
inches, either paper or cardboard 
stock. The stock table is seventeen 





inches in depth from the paper pick 
line and will hold approximately 
five hundred envelopes or the equiva- 
lent in paper stock, combed out, 
The delivery jogger is 434 inches 
deep and has an extension delivery 
to be used in running envelopes, 
imprinting booklets, folders, etc. The 
feeding mechanism can be 
away almost instantly for make. 
ready or for running small jobs 
and can be swung back into feed- 
ing position just as readily. There 
is no meshing of gears necessary, 
When the feeder is swung away, the 
press is left wide open and there 
is no interference. <A _ bell notifies 
the operator when there is no more 
stock to be fed and also warns him 
when the automatic tripping device 
throws off the impression. This takes 
place when the picker fails to take 
a torn or imperfect sheet or the 
gripper fails to remove one from the 
platen. Sheets cannot collect on the 
platen to smash the form, as the 
feeding stops when a sheet is not 
removed from the platen by the 
gripper. The press will continue 
to throw off until the pressman sets 
it. As the tripping mechanism is en- 
tirely mechanical, the operator is as- 
sured of safety. 

The delivery board is provided 
with a three-way jogger that keeps 
the sheets in neat piles as they come 
from the press. 


swung 


The magnificent new composing 
room of the Chicago Daily News 
was designed in its entirety by the 
engineers of the American ‘Type 
Founders Company. Every stand, 
every cabinet, and every rack is 
new, up-to-date, and designed for 
the special purposes intended. Each 
stand in the ad alleys is provided 
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with lead and slug racks, holding 
leading material cut in full and 
half em lengths from five to thirty 
picas, while other lengths up to a 
hundred picas are stored in com- 
partments on the side. Other spac- 
ing material such as quads and steel 
furniture, are provided in_ cases 
within the reach of each composi- 
tor. There are other cabinets hold- 
ing sorts of figures and type faces 
in constant use. ‘To say that this 
composing room is a credit to the 
American printing equipment engi- 
neers is to state the case mildly. 


F. P. Rosspack Co. 


An automatically fed assembler and 
stitching machine for saddle-stitched 
books, catalogs, and periodicals is the 
latest addition to the line of binding 
devices manufactured by the well- 
known Rosback Company in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. This stitcher has 
a capacity of from forty-eight to 
seventy-two thousand books in an 
eight-hour day. It places the staples 
at any given position, leaving any 
margin desired at top and bottom. 
It automatically jogs, feeds, and 
shapes any book from 5% by 2 inches 
to 26 by 12 inches, with staples in 
single or multiple form spaced any 


The Reshback Automatic Stitcher 


distance apart from 1%4 to 6 inches. 
For efficient operation of the machine 
two girls are needed for single sta- 
tion work and three for two station 
work. The packer delivery delivers 
the books with the backs up. 


J-K Loose Lear Lock Co. 


Joseph Kahn of the Acme Stamp- 
ing Shop, Chicago, has invented a 
binding device as illustrated, which 
can be used on all grades of bind- 













PATENT NUMBER 
1,647,635 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING 








The J-K Binder Lock 


ing, such as hard, semi-flexible, etc., 
or even one-piece binding stock. -If 
it is desired to bind a flexifolder 
with the one-inch lock and tube, the 
binding stock is cut to 11% by 183% 
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Automatic Jogger 


for interleaving 
single sheets 












Carries Our Guarantee 


Tear out this ad and pinto vour letterhead 
for descriptive literature. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 

















ECONOMY PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Hand-Finished Rules, 
2—3—4—6—_8—_9 
12—18—24 pt. 
Leads and Slugs 
2—3—6—12—15 
16—18—24 pt. 


Write for specimen sheets 
and samples. 


66 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 





























Rule Used on This Advertisement 


Is Our No. 657 





inches and marked off 834 inches 
from each end; then a piece of imi- 
tation leather 2%4 by 11 inches js 
folded to a center space of 1y 
inches, glued to the space between 
the pencil marks on the binding 
stock under the back of the cover 
and sewed on, providing beds for 
the insertions of tubes. The lock is 
then placed so that the hinges corre- 
spond with the tube; the two are 
held together with two-inch steel 
pins through the lock hinges and into 
the tubes. When thus assembled, the 
J-K lock is solid and dependable. 


ExceLLo MACHINE Co. 


When we visited the plant of the 
Excello Machine Company recently, 
Mr. Fox, the proprietor, showed us a 
device for squaring and stripping 

















Reed Squaring Device 


negatives for photoengraving pur- 
poses. The device illustrated above 
is invented by Claude Reed of 
Grand Rapids. Mr. Reed is an ex- 
pert photoengraver with years of ex- 
perience in the trade. The device is 
made of carefully machined steel 
plates bolted to a cast-iron frame; a 
one-quarter inch plate glass ground 
on the under side and stainless steel 
straight edges are other features. 
The flexible steel rules are at con- 
stant tension so that the measure- 
ment between the straight edges al- 
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ways is visible. There are also pro- 
yided a device for raising and low- 
ering the ground glass top to allow 
for different thicknesses of the strip- 
ping glass, set screws for fastening 
the straight edges after the size has 
been found, and adjustable hooks to 
set the steel tapes. 

The Excello Machine Company 
some time ago put on the market a 
seat for the cylinder press feeder, 








: 


; 





The Excello Cylinder Seat 


which has proved very successful. 
Now the company is working on a 
similar seat for the C. & P. gordons. 
Mr. Fox stated in this connection that 
there still is a lot of printing pro- 
duced with the old hand-fed gordon 
presses; by making the job as easy 
for the feeder as it is possible to do, 
both more and better work can be 
produced. The seat is made to swing 
back under the feedboard when not 
in use so that it will’ not interfere 
with the operation of the press. 










DVERTISING 


by. PUT 
piace SALES ceticr 
~~ Let us prepare your 
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TriAd Direct Advertising Service 


ALBERT HIGHTON: HUBERT MORLEY 
602W JacksonBlvd. CHICAGO 


New Colors 
in BUCKEYE COVER 


We are pleased to announce impor- 
tant changes in the colors of the 
famous Buckeye Cover line. These 
changes include Orange (a new 
item), an improved Brown, a more 
appealing Green, and a new Blue, 
known as Sapphire, as a substitute 
for the former dark blue. 

Printers and paper users will find 
specimens of each of the new colors 
worthy of preservation until such 
time as sample books showing the 
new Buckeye color range in its en- 
tirety can be provided. 

Buckeye Cover is now obtainable 
in White and twelve colors of un- 
equalled variety and charm. 


Send for a packet containing speci- 
mens of each of the new colors. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


Makers of Good Paper 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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A Type Face 


For Every Book 
or Catalog 
Need 


| We are equipped with 
every facility to give you 
excellent service on book 
or catalog composition. 


We guarantee clean faces, 
and good proofreading; and 
give you the benefit of years 
of experience in linotype, 
monotype and make-up. 


Personal Supervision I 
by Executives 


= 


Write for Information 


MATHEWS 


Typesetting Co. 
626 Federal Street 
Chicago - Illinois 











CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co, 


Up in Grand Haven, Michigan 
where the resorters and vacationists 
spend a lot of their time, the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company is cop. 
stantly putting new devices on the 
market. The latest is the Diamond 

















Book Guides, an accessory for the 
shop where book trimming is done 
to any extent. These guides fit any 
cutter back gauge finger not more 
than one-half inch thick. 


THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co, 


A left-hand vise jaw attachment 
is the latest improvement on the 





The New Vise ; 
Attachment 


linotype machine, by which measures 
may be changed without any incon- 
venience and loss of time by the 
operator. A simple movement of the 
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adjusting bar sets the left-hand jaw 
and a turn locks it. An improved 
adjusting rod and locking block as- 
sures positive slug widths. When 
the scale is set, a simple upward 
movement of the adjusting-bar scale 
handle engages the adjusting rod 
grooves in the locking block recesses, 
and the measure is set surely and 
positively, without a chance of slip- 
ping. The principal advantages of 
this new device are time saved in 
changing measures, a positive lock 
which prevents slipping, and a more 
rigid and sturdy attachment for con- 
trolling the movable jaw. 

A slow speed assembler is an- 
other new device for the linotype. 
The star wheel is geared down to 
half speed, while the usual speed is 
maintained on the assembler belt. 
The idea is to eliminate transposi- 
tions and give a smoother assembly 
with less wear on the matrices and 
the star wheel. 


Economy Propucts Co. 


This company is manufacturing 
a 24-point black-face rule suitable 
when edge gumming is done on the 
job press. The rule is locked in a 
chase as any other form, the glue 
put on the press instead of ink, and 
clean rollers used. The rule will 
stand up against any pressure. The 
company also makes 24-point lead 
furniture, a good assortment of rules 
and borders and leads and slugs. 


“~~ 


An interesting review of the Lon- 
don printing exhibition last April 
will be given’ in the next issue of 
THe GrapHic ArTs MonTHLY. Many 
new ideas in printing machinery will 
be described. 





shanna ION” ” QUOINS 





Will Remove Your Worry Regarding 
Forms on Your High Speed Presses 


Write for Information 


J. RUESCH PTG. MACH. CO. 
484 Market St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











posse. — REPAIRS 


WE GOT IT 
ano HOW/ 





PRINTERS! 


Send 10c for Proofs of New 
Business Card Cuts. 


Business Cartoon Service, Inc. 
28 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 














The Excello Proof Press 


A rigid, 
accurate 
machine 
for 
Conserva- 
tive 
Printers 





Here is a proof-press that really does the 
work and keeps down over-head 
Clip this ad, paste on letterhead for infor- 
mation on proof-presses, punching 
machines, smallink mills, gathering 
machines, type-hi gauges, form trucks, 
press seats, stripping machines, extractors. 


EXCELLO MACHINE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Roya E.LectrotrypPe Co. 


The latest development likely to 
prove interesting to photo-engravers 
is featured in advertising sent out 
by the Royal Electrotype Company 
of Philadelphia, calling attention to 
and describing “Royaltype,” the 
name devised to identify this firm’s 
latest product. 

Royaltypes are intended to meet 
the requirements now supplied by 
duplicate photo-engravings, as line 
etchings, halftones, and color process 
plates, especially if these are in- 
tended to serve as patterns for elec- 
trotypes. The announcement stresses 
the fact that leadmold electrotypes 
cannot be made from an electrotype, 
but must be made from the original 
engraving unless Royaltypes are used. 
These are described as “solid cop- 
per duplicates—exact molecule for 
molecule replicas of the original en- 
graving —something so _ positively 
true to the original that no compara- 
tive test of practicability can reveal 
a difference even to the most expert.” 

It is further claimed that Royal- 
types, delivered at less than half 
the price of original or duplicate en- 
gravings, will not vary as do dupli- 
cate engravings—one from another 
—due to the human variable. Royal- 
types result from a process of elec- 
tro-deposition carried to roo per cent 
completion in duplicating 16-gauge 
copper printing plates, rather than 
making a shell and backing it up 
with type metal as is done in elec- 
trotyping. 

In other words, a mold is made 
from the original engraving and on 
this is deposited a shell equaling the 
thickness of 16-gauge copper. This 
process we are told is extremely 


dificult and results from years of 
experimentation. If that be true 
the market will probably not be 
overcrowded with plates of that 
character for some time to come, 
Time alone can demonstrate their 
value to advertisers—The Photo. 
Engravers Bulletin. 


RULEFORM COMPOSITION 


Printers and trade compositors, 
unfamiliar with recent improvements 
in ruleform and tabular equipment, 
often express wonderment over the 
term, “precast ruleforms.” For forty 
vears mechanically-cast dash and 
blank slugs have been used for rule- 
form work, the down rules being 
printed separately, or in the same 
form by cutting the paper double. 

Proper spacing and justification of 
the form, however printed, requires 
considerable time, and the results are 
often disappointing, both as to ap- 
pearance and production time. 

Recent research has revealed the 
astonishing fact that about 70 per 
cent of the total composition time on 
the average run of ruleform work is 
represented by dash and blank slugs 
or strip material which can be cast 
in otherwise idle time. 

This leaves only the problem of 
setting the headings and _ inserting 
the down rules, which has been hap- 
pily solved by the Multiple Lino- 
Tabler broach illustrated on page 13 
of this magazine. 


“S~ 


Our CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING section 
will help you sell some of your equip- 
ment, obtain some necessary piece of 
machinery, or get the services of some 
good worker. 
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Direct -Mail Advertising 


| eee manufacturer of a machine or sup- 
ply has dreamed of finding a means of 
talking convincingly to all the people who are 
his prospects, and naturally his thoughts 
would turn to a direct-mail campaign. The 
only fault we have to find with this idea is 
that the average seller of direct-mailcampaigns 
has given much thought to the message and 
but little, if any, to the delivery. We are los- 
ing annually many of the most promising cus- 
tomers of direct-mail through the disappoint- 
ments that have been experienced in direct- 
mail returns, because of a careless or ignorant 
handling of the delivery of an otherwise well- 
handled sales message. 


The number of pieces mailed and delivered 
does not constitute a campaign, because every 
delivery of a message to a non-prospect is but 
lost overhead and a tax on the advertising 
appropriation that eventually may convince 
the customer that direct-mail is too expensive 
or non-productive. 


Creating worthwhile mailing lists is the 
most exacting and painstaking work and re- 
quires an infinite research work that takes 
cognizance of the most minute details. One 
of the most painstaking works of this kind 
ever carried out has been that of the publish- 
ers of the PRINTING TRADES BLUE 

BOOK which covers the graphic 
arts as a whole. 
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BINDERY EQUIPMENT 














LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 








FOLDERS—Used, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 








CALENDAR PADS 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
COMPANY, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample boqoks 
and prices. 








KNIFE GRINDERS 





Send us your knives, 
all kinds, by mail or 
express. Dull or poorly 
sharpened knivescost 
money in more ways 
than one. 
Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 
St.,' Chicago, Ill. 
Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, [Il. 


501 S. Dearborn 


Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W. 


Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








Proudfit devices can be secured from 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Qo, 
40-50 Market <Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 











NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 








We have a large number of trade- 
ins and repossessed machines all re 
built and guaranteed. Tell us _ what 
you want. 

KRATMAN MACHINERY SALES (C0, 

608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








RUBBER STAMPS 





MAKE MONEY taking orders for rubber 
stamps, seals, badges, etc. Special dis. 
count offered to printers. 
COLUMBIA STAMP WORKS 
428 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 








SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago; One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65¢ 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6" 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received, 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 








MATRICES 








SCHOOLS 





FOR SALE—Several fonts of Century 
and Century Bold Composition and Dis- 
play Monotype Matrices, and several 
fonts of Century Expanded with Cen- 
tury Bold Linotype Matrices. All in 
good condition. Change of dress makes 
these matrices available at bargain 


prices. Write if interested. Kenosha 
News Publishing Company, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 








MATS 


WHY PAY 9c FOR NEW MATS 


When you can have your old mats 
with twisted and bent combinations 
and chewed off ears rebuilt to their 
original accuracy by our new process 
at only 4c each 


KANSAS CITY MATRIX CO. 
211 East 31st Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILO BENNETT is acknowledged the 
world’s finest Linotype-Intertype in- 
structor. He holds world records. His 
school is large, filled with fine machines, 
If a slow operator, let Bennett fit you 
for a big paying job; if working at 
some branch of the business at poor 
wages, let Bennett teach you to oper- 
ate. Low tuition at school; only $28 
for correspondence course with key- 
board. Free literature. Milo Bennett's 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 








SPACEBAND CLEANER 


LABOR SAVING DEVICE, simple, easy 
to operate, saves more in life of space- 
bands and matrices alone than its cost. 
Does away with a disagreeable and 
dirty task. Write for descriptive cil- 
cular. The Rockaway Co., 4928 Vliet 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

































ee ~ VANDERCOOK 
219 PROVING MACHINE 


PROVE... 
Before you print 





A Precision 
Proof Press 
with Power 
Ink Distri- 


bution for 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


For black and white and color proofs of mounted and unmounted plates. Among 

the time-saving features are Changeable Inking Units providing quick changes of 

color, Mechanical Register and the Automatic Frisket which masks out dead metal 

without attention on the part of the operator. WVANDERCOOK PROVING 

MACHINES are used in hundreds of photo-engraving plants. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


Because ot the accurate, rigid impression and power ink distribution, this press is 
ideal for testing the printing quality of electrotypes. The Royal Electrotype 
Company of Philadelphia have just installed a second press. 


PRINTERS 


For color proving, chalk overlays, underlaying mounted and unmounted plates, 
proofs for reproduction, register of small forms, etc. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Proofs for rotogravure reproduction. The Chicago Daily News has installed a 
VANDERCOOK PROVING MACHINE in their plant for this purpose. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION Foreign Distributors 
Europe: Baker Sales Co., 


VANDERCOOK & SONS i atzrme: em 
ada: Toronto Type Fdry. 


Awe Co., Ltd., Toronto; Aus- 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press tralia and New Zealand: 


, . «Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd., 
900 North Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago, Illinois rte aad 


Melbourne. 












































the Super-Test of Folders 


HE super-test of the sky-writers’ plane is also 
the super-test for folding machines—reliabil. . 
ity of performance under all conditions. And that | 


is what you get when you buy a BAUM FOLDER, § — 


The 1929 Model, as an example of performance, } 
produces 6,000 folded sheets per hour—1, 2, 3 or 
4 folds—50 different kinds of folds. b: 


BAUM FOLDERS will make a profit for you J 
when others fail. ‘The lowest priced quality: ¥ 
built small folder in the world. Half the price of ¥ 
an ordinary machine. Terms so easy that it pays 
for itself out of earnings. 
























BR ore Se 


Hundreds and hundreds of printers testify they’re 
money makers—that you can’t go wrong in buy- Ff - 
ing a BAUM—the fastest selling folding machine f 
in America. Get the facts today. Twenty-eight J 
models to choose from. Free demonstration. No 
obligation. . . . You be the judge and the jury. 


Inquire now! 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 






